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PINEY  WOODS 

By  George  W.  Cable 

/LOVE  the  hills  of  Piney  Woods-^ 
These  terraced  hills  that  seem  to  rise 
And  touch  the  rim  of  bending  skies 
And  lend  a  glimpse  of  Paradise — 
/  love  the  hills  of  Piney  Woods. 

I  love  the  folk  of  Piney  Woods. 
They  do  not  long  for  social  frills 
Or  feel  to  be  above  the  ills 
Of  humble  place  their  neighbor  fills — 
/  love  the  folk  of  Piney  Woods. 

I  love  the  life  of  Piney  Woods — 
The  life  where  workers  seek  to  show 
Our  striving  youth  the  way  to  go 
That  they  the  worth-while  life  may  know — 
/  love  the  life  of  Piney  Woods. 

I  love  the  nights  of  Piney  Woods 
Where  peace  and  quiet  reign  supreme; 
Where  moonlight  sheds  its  silvery  stream 
And  weary  ones  may  rest  and  dream — 
/  love  the  nights  of  Piney  Woods. 


INTRODUCTION 

I  COUNT  it  a  privilege  to  write  an  Introduc- 
tion to  this  unique  and  interesting  sketch  of 
the  work  of  a  rare  man  in  the  midst  of  what 
must  be  God's  own  country.  When  one  thinks  of 
the  tall  pines  in  that  great  Southland  of  this  United 
States,  one  has  a  sense  of  uplift  and  companion- 
ship with  nature.  I  find,  in  reading  this  story  of 
the  school  that  has  so  wisely  taken  the  name  of 
its  surrounding  country,  that  I  discover  the  tall 
stature  of  a  true  man  with  his  feet  on  the  ground 
but  his  head  up  above  the  miasmas  and  hindrances 
which  beset  life.  Laurence  Jones  seems  to  me 
genuine  in  his  comprehension  of  the  true  values  in 
human  life. 

I  often  recall  my  privilege  in  meeting  his 
gracious  and  able  wife,  whose  taking  from  this 
work  seemed  difficult  to  understand,  and  The  Story 
of  Piney  Woods  as  written  by  him  in  that  first 
book  often  grips  me,  as  I  recall  it  and  pass  it  on 
that  others  may  share  the  privilege.  I  have  found 
in  this  interesting  character,  as  for  some  years  I 
have  kept  in  touch  with  his  work  and  observed  his 
outreach  for  greater  service  to  his  people,  many 
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qualities  that  remind  me  of  my  friend,  the  great 
leader  of  his  people  of  the  Negro  race,  Booker  T. 
Washington. 

As  I  have  read  over  this  interesting  revealing  of 
The  Spirit  of  Piney  Woods,  I  am  again  impressed 
by  the  conviction  that  grows  upon  me  more 
strongly  in  each  year  added  to  my  sixty  years  of 
knowledge  of  such  work,  that  here  is  the  greatest  of 
opportunities  set  before  us  in  the  great  experiment 
in  democracy  which  the  United  States  has  been 
working  out.  I  mean  that  God  has  a  purpose  in 
the  ordering  that  ten  per  cent,  of  our  population 
should  be  of  this  Negro  people  whose  ancestors  were 
brought  against  their  will  from  Africa,  the  greatest 
continent  in  physical  extent.  It  is,  also,  to  be  said 
that  the  increasing  knowledge  which  is  being  ac- 
quired respecting  Africa  and  its  people  gives  ever 
more  warrant  for  our  having  respect  for  and  hope 
from  the  evolution  of  the  Negro  peoples.  I  have 
been  led  to  give  much  thought  to  the  facts  which 
are  being  developed  respecting  people  of  and  from 
Africa  and  find  my  enlarging  opportunities  for 
knowing,  personally,  more  and  more  of  the  men 
and  women  of  this  race  a  high  privilege. 

It  seems  to  me  a  privilege  because  I  find  an  in- 
creasing emphasis  upon  the  qualities  of  the  heart 
and  spirit  as  I  come  to  know  more  of  the  rarely 
fine  souls  of  these  people  in  our  midst,  and  the 
strength  of  character  and  quality  of  beauty  and 
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promise  among  their  forbears  in  Africa  whose  lives 
are  coming  now  to  be  known  amongst  an  increas- 
ing group  of  students. 

Jesus,  the  supreme  Figure  throughout  human 
history,  said:  "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh."  Observation  of  life's  experi- 
ences as  recorded  throughout  the  centuries  and  of 
the  wonderful  revelations  of  science,  in  this  our 
great  century,  all  accord  in  their  confirmation  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  spirit  of  man  in  his  relations 
to  his  fellows  that  lifts  him  up  so  high  above  his 
fellow  creatures. 

These  simple  but,  to  my  mind,  eloquent  words 
and  illustrations  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Jones  in  this 
book,  seem  to  me  to  promise  very  real  reward  to 
every  reader.  There  is  a  universal  quality  in 
their  humanity  which  should  help  to  enlarge  our 
sympathies,  and  not  less  our  understanding,  of  the 
oneness  of  human  nature  in  all  lines  and  in  all  ages 
and  of  all  races  and  of  all  types. 

The  fact  that  the  book  centers  around  the  work 
inaugurated  by  this  one  man  who  went  from  his 
ample  freedom  of  opportunity  in  Iowa,  a  prosper- 
ous community,  to  definite  limitations  and  hin- 
drances in  Mississippi  with  its  emphasis  of  adversity 
still  continuing  from  the  devastations,  physical, 
mental  and  moral,  of  the  Civil  War,  makes  it  of 
real  value;  a  value  not  lessened  by  the  humble 
aspects  of  the  life  of  a  school  for  poverty-stricken 
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Negro  boys  and  girls  in  the  midst  of  a  scarcely  more 
prosperous  environment  of  white  people. 

The  simplicity  and  naturalness  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  very  human  personal  sketches  by  the 
Principal  of  the  school  adds  to  their  real  power  of 
entrance  into  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  reader  in 
my  judgment.  I,  therefore,  count  it  a  real  satis- 
faction to  be  granted  the  opportunity  for  service, 
as  I  believe,  in  warmly  commending  these  pages  to 
all  who  will  surrender  themselves  for  an  hour  to 
the  guidance  of  this  real  teacher  of  men  and 
women,  one  whose  purpose  to  serve  his  Lord  and 
his  people  is  so  manifest  as  to  be  an  inspiration. 

I  am  sure  that  those  who  read  will  find  their 
hearts  "  burn  within  them  n  and  their  spirits  move 
in  somewhat  the  same  fashion  in  which  we  all  find 
ourselves  stirred  and  captivated  when  we  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  hear  the  singing  of  the  wonderful 
spirituals  by  the  simple  folk  from  our  Southland 
who  are  not  restrained  by  any  restrictions  of  a  too 
scientific  holding  within  limits  the  natural  tones  of 
the  human  voice,  when  expressing  the  depth  of  ex- 
perience, feeling  and  hope. 

George  Foster  Peabody. 

Saratoga  Springs, 
New  York. 


FOREWORD 

IN  the  pages  that  follow  will  be  found  a  few  of 
the  addresses  delivered  on  Sunday  evenings  to 
the  students  of  Piney  Woods  Country  Life 
School,  and  along  with  these  one  or  two  special 
papers.  It  is  hoped  that  in  all  of  them  there  may 
be  found  some  reflection  of  the  simple  virtues, 
thrift,  honesty,  and  diligence,  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  institution  to  emphasize. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  our  school  began 
its  work  in  the  piney  hills  of  Mississippi,  and  eight 
years  since  the  little  book,  Piney  Woods  and  its 
Story,  was  given  to  the  world.  Once  more  we  are 
reminded  of  all  that  our  friends  have  done  to 
make  the  work  possible.  We  thank  God  for  His 
blessings,  and  of  all  who  have  in  any  way  helped 
us  in  the  past  we  ask  for  a  continuance  of  interest 
and  prayer. 

Laurence  C.  Jones. 
The  Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School, 
(Corporate  Name) 
Piney  Woods,  Miss. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  WENT  BACK 

MANY  miles  from  our  little  home  here  in 
Piney  Woods,  in  fact  off  the  western 
coast  of  America,  is  a  little  island- 
paradise  called  Catalina.  There  in  the  vast  ocean 
with  its  rolling  waves  is  the  small  island  delib- 
erately perched — God's  playground  of  the  Pacific, 
with  rugged  green  hills,  gorgeous  flowers,  sunshine 
and  blue  skies — a  happy  little  spot  of  color,  of 
romance,  of  peace. 

On  this  island  is  a  beautiful  hotel,  a  veritable 
palace — The  St.  Catherine — splendidly  furnished, 
artistically  decorated,  systematically  managed; 
and  in  this  hotel  is  a  famous  cook,  Rodney  Jeffer- 
son, a  man  of  the  Negro  race  whom  I  want  you 
to  know  and  respect  for  many  things. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  successful  people,  Jef- 
ferson's background  was  humble.  At  first  there 
were  the  slavish  days  of  potatoes  to  peel,  vegetables 
to  wash,  and  pans  to  scour,  all  an  uninspiring 
environment  for  genius.  Pots  and  pans  and 
potatoes,  day  in,  day  out!  They  were  all  right,  but 
for  Jefferson  they  had  to  lead  to  bigger  things.    He 
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must  close  his  eyes  and  conjure  up  a  vision  that 
would  stretch  miles  away  from  pots  and  pans  and 
a  place  as  cook's  assistant  to  that  of  chef.  And 
so  he  did. 

He  had  a  friend — I  mean  a  real  friend  who  was 
inspiration,  encouragement,  and  balance  to  him — 
Colonel  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  who  has  done  much 
for  us  here  and  who  has  the  wonderful  quality 
of  planning  toward  success  and  of  coming  up  to 
his  plans.  In  the  years  of  friendship  he  helped 
to  encourage  this  same  quality  in  this  man  of  the 
Negro  race. 

Not  content  with  being  one  of  the  foremost 
chefs  in  the  Western  world,  Jefferson  is  always 
doing  something  to  keep  above  the  average  in  his 
profession.  Each  night  he  studies  some  of  the 
thousand  books  on  cooking  and  serving  that  he 
has  purchased;  and  he  is  always  planning  greater 
things  in  his  line  for  his  famous  hotel  and  its 
owner,  Colonel  William  Wrigley,  Jr. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  Jefferson  has  suc- 
ceeded is  this:  He  knew  what  he  wanted  and  he 
decided  he  would  have  it.  In  the  very  beginning 
he  chose  a  large  outlook  upon  life;  he  sighted  a 
definite  goal  and  directed  his  effort  to  it.  Another 
reason  for  his  success  lies  in  his  quality  of  good 
sense  which  made  him  realize  that,  in  order  to  be 
thoroughly  prepared,  he  must  know  everything 
possible  pertaining  to  his  line  of  work.    How  many 
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of  us  would  give  up  a  good  salaried  job  for  a  lesser 
one  in  order  to  get  experience  along  a  certain  line 
we  needed? 

Jefferson  did  just  this;  he  was  a  "man  who 
went  back."  He  felt  the  need  of  being  a  first-class 
baker;  so  he  took  a  few  steps  back,  drew  a  smaller 
salary,  and  got  what  he  needed.  What  a  lesson 
for  the  people  of  this  world  who  have  false  pride! 
Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  who  do  not  do  well 
in  their  classes  are  too  proud  to  go  back  and  get 
what  they  do  not  know,  and  finally  have  to  be 
dragged  out  as  failures.  This  man,  however,  went 
back,  but  only  that  he  might  build  up  a  perma- 
nently secure  and  far-reaching  background  for 
real  success.  He  was  willing  to  sacrifice  both  time 
and  money  that  he  might  be  thoroughly  prepared. 
No  one-trade  man  was  Jefferson.  He  wanted  to  be 
a  master  in  his  line,  and  he  knew  that  in  order  to 
be  a  master,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly  resourceful, 
he  must  know  all  that  those  under  him  knew,  and 
more.  The  ordinary  chef  in  a  hotel  might  have 
been  satisfied  with  less,  but  for  our  "  man  who  went 
back  "  this  was  not  enough.  He  studied  canning, 
preserving,  and  pickling  in  order  that  he  might  do 
two  things — enlarge  on  the  service  of  the  hotel  and 
at  the  same  time  save  money  and  food.  The  curse 
of  the  South  is  the  spirit  of  wastefulness.  If 
we  would  learn  to  succeed,  we  must  learn  to  save. 
On  slack  days  at  the  hotel  Jefferson   and  his 
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assistants  are  canning  and  preserving  instead  of 
idling  time  away;  and  in  all  such  ways  economy 
is  practised  by  him  and  by  those  who  work  for 
him.  Colonel  Wrigley,  his  friend  and  inspiration, 
with  all  of  his  kindness  and  sincerity,  gives  service, 
and  expects  service.  Jefferson  endeavors  to  come 
up  to  his  friend's  standard  and  tries  to  make  of 
his  work  as  great  a  success  as  Colonel  Wrigley  has 
made  of  his  famous  "  Spearmint.''  Jefferson  puts 
into  his  job  all  the  intelligence  that  is  possible. 
He  "  went  back  "  in  order  that  he  and  his  race 
might  go  forward. 


A  FRIEND 

"  Your  Pine  Torch  is  the  only  paper  I  read 
from  beginning  to  end — because  I  can  do  so  in  a 
few  minutes." 

As  I  looked  up  into  his  kindly,  smiling,  almost 
boyish  face,  I  thought  of  sunshine  at  the  edge  of 
wintry  woods.  What  a  contrast  as  we  walked  out 
of  the  Continental  and  Commercial  National 
Bank! — I  short  and  brown,  and  he  so  large  and 
tall,  and  white  of  face  and  hair.  He  was  a  giant 
in  the  financial  world;  but  he  was  also  my  friend 
and  the  friend  of  my  people;  and  whenever  I  came 
to  the  bank,  I  could  come  in  to  see  him.  I  did  not 
often  feel  like  imposing  on  his  good  nature,  and 
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this  day  I  had  come  about  noon  and  waited  near 
the  door  to  walk  a  block  or  two  with  him. 

Some  years  I  would  be  in  Cedar  Rapids  when 
he  came  for  a  directors'  meeting  at  the  National 
Bank,  and  would  have  a  little  chat  about  Piney 
Woods  at  night  when  he  came  to  the  station  to 
return  to  Chicago. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  consistent  friends  Piney 
Woods  ever  had.  In  our  early  days  he  often 
clipped  some  item  of  need  from  the  Torch  or  took 
a  circular  letter  and  pinned  to  it  a  five-dollar  bill 
with  the  laconic  words,  "  In  line  with  this."  As 
we  grew  and  he  grew,  his  contributions  increased 
in  size. 

I  understand  that  the  papers  spoke  of  him  as 
"The  most  beloved  banker  in  Chicago."  His 
heart  also  took  in  Cedar  Rapids,  and  it  was  big 
enough  to  be  "  in  line  "  with  the  efforts  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  little  black  boys  and  girls  who 
were  trying  to  better  their  condition  in  the  black 
belt  of  Mississippi. 

And  now  he  is  gone;  but  Ralph  Van  Vechten 
was  one  man  who  was  always  "  in  line "  with 
everything  good  and  worth  while.  So  was  his 
father,  C.  D.  Van  Vechten.  Both  left  the  world  a 
better  place  than  they  found  it. 


II 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  PINEY  WOODS 

LIKE  the  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 
where  the  poet  wished  to  live  and  be  a 
friend  to  man,  the  Piney  Woods  School  is 
a  place  remote  in  itself,  yet  it  has  daily  contacts 
with  great  people  in  the  world.  No  doubt  this 
makes  you  wonder  about  our  little  school:  Was  it 
chance  that  made  it  what  it  is  to-day?  No;  some- 
thing deeper  and  more  wonderful  than  luck  or 
chance  made  the  background  of  Piney  Woods 
School. 

From  the  years  when  I  was  a  little  boy  I  remem- 
ber how  I  was  impressed  by  the  story  of  a  storm 
at  sea.  A  ship  was  about  to  be  lost;  and  the 
courage  of  the  captain  was  ebbing  under  the 
realization  of  the  terrible  danger  his  vessel  was  in. 
His  little  girl,  looking  up  at  him,  asked,  "  Is  not 
God  upon  the  ocean  as  well  as  on  the  land?  " 
Those  words  revived  hope  and  instilled  into  the 
hearts  of  the  entire  crew  the  resolution  to  go  on, 
and  they  express  the  spirit  of  Piney  Woods;  they 
are  the  expression  of  a  childlike  faith  in  God. 
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A   RURAL   TYPE    WITHOUT    PRACTICAL    EDUCATION 


ONE  WHO  HAD  A  PRACTICAL  EDUCATION  AT  PINEY  WOODS 

SCHOOL 
Zadie  Myers,  of  Weathersby,  Miss.,  and  his  steel-beamed,  two-mule  plow 
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Through  all  the  history  of  Piney  Woods  can  be 
traced  the  hand  of  God.  Did  He  not  put  it  into 
the  heart  of  Captain  Asa  Turner  to  become  our 
first  Northern  white  friend?  And  to  help  us  with 
unstinted  loyalty  when  Captain  Turner  passed 
away,  was  it  not  God  who  gave  us  the  friendship 
of  Mr.  A.  A.  Hyde;  and,  at  the  passing  of  Mr. 
J.  Q.  McPherrin,  did  He  not  send  us  Mr.  O.  L. 
Dayton;  and,  at  the  death  of  Dr.  D.  J.  Harris, 
brother  of  the  late  N.  J.  Harris,  was  it  not  God's 
spirit  that  brought  the  friendship  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  William  Wrigley,  Jr.,  to  Piney  Woods  School? 
In  every  development  can  be  seen  the  finger  of 
God  molding  the  destiny  of  this  place. 

Mr.  Hyde,  who  well  knows  what  to  say  and 
when  to  say  it,  suggested  that  we  make  our  com- 
plete slogan  read: 

IN  THE   JOY  OF   SPRAYING  A  HUMAN  ORCHARD  TO 

MAKE  MORE  PERFECT  FRUIT  FOR  THE 

KINGDOM  OF  GOD 

Continuing  the  simile  of  the  orchard,  as  we  all 
know,  an  orchard  is  attacked  by  parasites  and  in- 
sects which  can  be  destroyed  only  by  spraying. 
When  spraying  and  intelligent  care  have  caused 
the  orchard  to  produce  sound  fruit,  the  product  is 
of  value  only  if  it  is  put  to  use  for  purposes  of 
health  and  happiness.  So  we  may  tend  the  human 
orchard,  training  it  to  produce  fine  and  perfect 
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fruit  and  destroying  in  it  the  desire  to  lie,  steal, 
or  cheat.  What  will  the  harvest  be?  It  will  be 
shown  in  perfect  fruit  for  the  Kingdom  of  God; 
demonstrated  not  in  loud  expression  or  showy 
phrases,  but  in  quiet,  devoted  lives  filled  with  the 
love  of  God. 

The  spirit  of  Piney  Woods  in  your  heart  will  be 
manifested:  In  the  home,  in  kindness;  in  business, 
in  honesty;  in  society,  in  courtesy;  in  meeting  the 
unfortunate,  in  pity;  in  meeting  the  weak,  in  help; 
in  meeting  evil,  in  resistance;  in  meeting  the  peni- 
tent, in  forgiveness;  and  toward  God,  there  will 
be  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  love  that  will  fill  your 
heart  and  beam  from  your  face. 

The  spirit  of  Piney  Woods  is  again  expressed 
in  the  words  of  Dr.  C.  F.  Dole  of  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.,  who,  after  a  visit  here,  wrote:  "  It  seemed 
like  the  kind  of  fellowship  that  must  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  early  Church  when  men  of  the  same 
mind  flowed  together.  It  surely  illustrates  the 
religion  of  the  love  of  God  shining  through  the 
works  of  good  will  to  men." 

In  Piney  Woods  School  our  love  is  the  practical 
kind.  It  manifests  itself  in  work.  We  want 
always  to  lift  our  hearts  to  God  in  prayer,  but  we 
do  not  want  to  stop  with  that.  We  want  every 
furrow  we  turn,  every  nail  we  drive,  every  dish  we 
wash,  and  every  dress  we  iron  to  have  that  some- 
thing put  into  the  task  that  represents  the  spirit 
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of  our  prayers.  Only  in  this  way  will  our  prayers 
be  worth  while. 

To  accomplish  this  end  we  have  our  Friday  night 
prayer  meetings,  our  daily  classes  in  Bible  study, 
our  Sunday  school,  church  service,  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting,  and  Sunday  evening  vespers. 
And  we  open  and  close  each  day  with  prayer. 

So,  when  you  go  out  from  Piney  Woods,  its  spirit 
will  be  shown  in  all  your  contacts  with  one  an- 
other, in  your  attitude  toward  teachers  and  parents. 
Your  love  for  God  will  be  shown  in  all  things  at 
all  times,  and  when  you  have  it,  those  with  whom 
you  associate  will  know  it  for  the  great  and  over- 
powering spirit  of  love  that  it  is.  I  can  think  of 
nothing  better  to  express  this  idea  than  the  words 
of  Mary  A.  De  Vyr  in  her  poem  Life's  Mirror. 

There  are  loyal  hearts,  there  are  spirits  brave, 
There  are  souls  that  are  pure  and  true; 

Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 
And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you. 

Give  love,  and  love  to  your  life  will  flow, 

A  strength  in  your  utmost  need; 
Have  faith,  and  a  score  of  hearts  will  show 

Their  faith  in  your  word  and  deed. 

Give  truth,  and  your  gift  will  be  paid  in  kind; 

And  honor  will  honor  meet; 
And  a  smile  that  is  sweet  will  surely  find 

A  smile  that  is  just  as  sweet. 
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Give  sorrow  and  pity  to  those  who  mourn. 

You  will  gather  in  flowers  again 
The  scattered  seeds  of  your  thought  outborne, 

Though  the  sowing  seemed  but  vain. 

For  life  is  the  mirror  of  king  and  slave; 

'Tis  just  what  we  are  and  do; 
Then  give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have, 

And  the  best  will  come  back  to  you! 


Ill 

OUR  AIM  AND  TRADITION 1 

TO-DAY  marks  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
year  of  this  little  school  in  the  piney 
woods.  In  the  glow  of  a  bonfire,  five 
years  ago,  before  we  had  adequate  shelter,  I  saw 
many  of  your  faces  light  up  with  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  real  education,  as  we 
studied  our  books  and  practiced  our  manual  train- 
ing. 

Many  of  you  are  here  to-day  for  the  first  time. 
We  welcome  you  and  bid  you  enter  into  the  spirit 
of  the  institution.  A  song  you  have  just  finished 
singing  and  a  story  I  am  going  to  tell  you  typify 
the  spirit  of  this  institution  more  than  anything 
else  that  I  know  of. 

Well  may  you  sing  "  Keep  a-inching  along; 
Jesus  will  come  by  and  by,"  composed  by  our  fore- 
parents  in  the  dark  days  of  slavery,  for  even  to- 
day we  need  such  a  sentiment  to  guide  us  over 
the  rugged  road  we  must  travel,  if  we  are  to  reach 
the  sunlight  of  sucess.     They  not  only  meant  that 

1  From  an  address  at  the  opening  of  the  fifth  session  of 
the  Piney  Woods  School. 
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Jesus  would  some  day  come  to  take  them  to  their 
long  eternal  home,  but  that  He  would  come  to  lib- 
erate them  from  physical  bondage. 

You  have  come  here  to  seek  freedom  not  from 
the  kind  of  slavery  your  parents  endured,  but  from 
a  slavery  of  ignorance  of  mind  and  awkwardness  of 
body;  you  have  come  for  soul  freedom.  You  have 
come  to  educate  your  head,  your  hand,  and  your 
heart.  You  want  to  know  how  to  think  clearly, 
how  to  live  in  the  right  way  and  how  to  make  some 
material  progress  in  the  world. 

In  my  talks  to  you  I  always  try  to  show  you 
clearly  what  I  mean  by  telling  you  of  some  one  who 
has  achieved  success  in  the  direction  I  am  point- 
ing out  to  you. 

To-day  you  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  our 
illustration,  because  it  concerns  the  brother  of  the 
Mr.  Harris  whom  most  of  you  remember  meeting, 
and  because  the  Harris  family  are  interested  in  our 
people  in  a  practical  way.  One  has  written  a  book 
concerning  our  race;  another  has  journeyed  out 
from  the  main  traveled  roads  to  visit  this  little 
school;  all  have  given  liberally  of  their  means  to 
help  relieve  our  people  from  the  distressful  condi- 
tion in  which  we  find  ourselves.  In  brief,  their 
attitude  toward  our  people  to-day  is  the  same  as 
that  of  Lincoln  and  Garrison  and  Phillips  toward 
our  foreparents.  Your  eager  faces,  your  tense  at* 
titude  tells  me  that  you  know  the  kind  of  people 
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of  whom  I  speak  and  that  you  are  ready  for  the 
story. 

During  a  little  journey  to  his  home,  "  Wadsworth 
Hall,"  Mr.  N.  W.  Harris,  who,  together  with  his 
brother,  Dr.  D.  J.  Harris,  purchased  for  us  that 
beautiful  218  acre  farm  of  Mr.  Webster's,  told  me 
in  reply  to  my  story  of  the  beginning  of  this  work 
in  a  sheep  cuddy,  his  sheep  story,  which  I  shall 
tell  to  you.  When  a  boy  he  purchased  a  little  lamb 
for  fifty  cents  and  several  years  later,  when  he 
started  out  into  the  world,  he  had  ninety  dollars 
from  the  increase  of  that  one  sheep.  To-day  he 
has  millions  of  dollars  and  has  been  able  in  many 
ways  to  make  the  world  better  than  he  found  it. 

In  that  story  you  will  find  the  secret  of  success, 
if  you  will  call  it  that — or  better  still,  the  lessons 
for  success  here  and  elsewhere.  The  virtues  of 
honesty,  carefulness,  attention  to  details  and 
economy  that  enabled  Mr.  Harris  to  accumulate 
ninety  dollars  later  enabled  him  to  have  millions. 

Honesty  does  not  consist  always  in  refraining 
from  stealing  money.  You  may  be  dishonest  with 
yourself.  When  you  waste  time,  when  you  half- 
iron  a  shirt  in  the  laundry,  when  you  half-way 
clean  up  the  stable,  when  you  half-way  get  a 
lesson,  you  are  acting  dishonestly  and  you  do 
yourself  more  harm  than  good.  Mr.  Harris  un- 
doubtedly was  not  dishonest  with  his  sheep;  he 
gave  them  the  attention  that  was  due  them. 
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Carelessness  is  another  trouble  we  have.  In  this 
sheep  story  you  will  find  a  lesson  on  being  careful. 
This  man  learned  that  sheep  needed  salt,  that  they 
needed  good  pure  water,  that  they  needed  a  change 
of  pasture  often;  and  he  was  careful  enough  to 
attend  to  these  things.  He  studied  and  learned  the 
details  of  sheep  raising  and  marketing,  and  because 
he  mixed  some  brain  with  his  work  he  succeeded. 
Some  of  you  work  well  enough  with  your  hands 
and  feet,  but  you  never  put  your  head  into  what 
you  do.  By  using  your  head  you  learn  details  and 
become  master  of  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

Finally  Mr.  Harris  exercised  economy.  Had  he 
not  learned  to  save  in  the  day  of  small  things,  he 
would  never  have  known  how  to  save  in  later  days. 
The  first  thing  some  people  would  do,  should  they 
save  twenty-five  dollars,  would  be  to  buy  a  five- 
dollar  hat  to  cover  a  dime's  worth  of  brain  and  a 
twenty-dollar  suit  for  a  body  that  needed  a  five- 
cent  bar  of  soap  and  a  scrub  brush. 

Your  coming  here  proves  to  me  that  you  do  not 
intend  to  do  these  things,  but  that  you  are  here 
to  learn  to  be  honest  and  careful,  to  give  the  proper 
attention  to  details,  and  to  practice  economy  in  all 
things. 

Most  of  you  have  come  voluntarily  to  this  in- 
stitution, not  because  we  have  any  ancient  tradi- 
tions, classic  memories  or  long  list  of  achievements, 
all  of  which  we  ourselves  must  make;  vou  have 
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come  thoughtfully  and  willingly  to  do  your  part 
toward  the  building  up  of  this  institution.  You 
have  come  to  work,  to  wash  and  iron,  and  sew  and 
mend,  and  make  brooms,  and  care  for  the  mules 
and  horses  and  cows  and  sheep,  to  plow  and  hoe 
and  fill  the  barn  with  corn  and  hay  and  the  school's 
commissary  with  meal  and  molasses,  and  to  study 
your  books  and  the  Bible. 

It  is  inspiring  to  know  this  and  we  are  going  to 
help  you.  From  this  little  country  life  school  we 
expect  to  send  out  boys  and  girls  who  will  be  of 
some  service  in  the  world  and  who  some  day  will 
be  able  to  tell  a  "  sheep  story  "  of  their  own. 


IV 

"  KEEP  CLOSE  TO  THE  GROUND  " 

A  GREAT  many  of  our  people  often  ask  me 
why  I  do  not  go  into  the  commercial  world, 
saying  that  I  could  with  the  same  energy 
and  constructive  thought  and  power  become  inde- 
pendently rich  like  some  other  members  of  our 
race.  Men  both  white  and  colored  have  said  to 
me.  "  You  have  education,  youth,  energy,  and 
ability.  Your  wife  is  a  woman  of  education  and 
culture:  why  do  you  stay  in  the  South  which  is 
backward  at  its  best  and  where  neither  you  nor 
your  wife  has  a  single  right  that  any  man  classified 
as  white  is  bound  to  respect?  " 

There  are  two  reasons  why  my  life  will  be  given 
in  full  to  this  work  among  the  masses  of  my  people. 
In  the  first  place,  my  work  here  is  that  of  a 
maker  of  men  and  women.  Just  as  truly  as  the 
furniture  factory  takes  in  rough  lumber  and  sends 
out  as  a  finished  product,  artistic,  substantial  fur- 
niture, or  as  the  starch  plant  takes  in  corn  and 
gives  us  a  finished  product  of  starch  and  other 
products.  Piney  Woods  School  takes  in  untrained 
boys  and  girls,  many  with  all  of  their  worldly 
possessions  tied  up  in  a  bandanna  handkerchief 
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and  all  of  the  petty  sins  of  their  community  tied 
up  in  their  heads,  and  out  of  this  raw  material  we 
send  forth  honest,  industrious,  efficient  young  men 
and  women  to  help  do  the  world's  work. 

No  other  work  I  could  do  would  be  so  inspir- 
ing, so  beautiful,  so  worth  while.  No  money  I 
could  make  would  bring  me  quite  the  same  satis- 
faction. So  I  prefer  to  be  a  manufacturer  of  men 
and  women,  even  under  adverse  circumstances. 

My  other  reason  is  the  opportunity  this  work 
affords  to  come  into  contact  with  the  best  educated, 
the  most  cultured,  the  deepest  thinkers  and  the 
most  energetic  men  and  women  of  to-day  in  the 
world's  work.  This  in  itself  is  worth  a  great  deal 
of  this  world's  goods. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  a  conference  with  Major 
George  W.  Dulany,  who  is  just  such  a  man.  Al- 
though a  young  man  with  abundant  wealth  and 
social  position,  he  has  a  deep  and  abiding  interest 
in  "  the  little  school  in  the  piney  woods  "  which 
means  so  much  to  you  boys  and  girls  who  have 
never  had  a  square  chance  in  life. 

As  I  talked  to  him  and  answered  his  wise  and 
practical  questions,  I  thought  of  just  such  a  confer- 
ence as  I  had  had  with  Mr.  A.  A.  Hyde,  who  was 
so  much  the  older  man  and  who  has  meant  more 
to  me  in  the  sharpening  of  my  business  intellect 
and  judgment  than  any  other  friend  whom  I  have 
met. 
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During  the  course  of  our  conversation  this  wise 
young  man  used  some  words  that  arrested  my 
attention,  though  I  am  sure  he  did  not  know  it, 
because  the  words  that  he  used  were  a  part  of 

harm  He  had  inherited  the  very  spirit  of  those 
words  from  his  father   ana  Ids   grandfather  and 

perhaps  lis  great-grandfather  aid  hack  through 
the  generations  of  the  Daianys.  Sine—here  a 
poet   has    said.    "  Our   e:h:es    roll   from  soul   to 

seal:  "  ail  ~hei  Ma::  Duiany  said  :d  me  these 
~:rfs    minted    en    tie    card    y:u    held.    *'  Keen 

that  these  wirdi  meant  m:re  than  a  reference 
to  the  constructing  of  baii  dings  men  tmier  dis- 
cussion: I  saw  in  them  an  tin  deriving  minime 
for  si::  ess  in  iife.     No  wonder,  thought  I.  this 

voting  man  is  wise  ani  frieiiiy:  these  :e:::e  him 

kept  ~ci:se  t:   the  ground  ana'  male  the  faiiii- 

energy. 

And  s:  I  wan:  to  teh  y:a  what  these  words 

we  n:~  have  a  siiendid  fotmdatitn  in  car   1414 


-■ 
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more  than  three  st tries  high  at  the  most.  In  a 
city  where  pernio  are  cramped  :::  in:  they  mast 
construct  high  buildings.    The  bigger  meaning  of 
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those  words  is  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  in  the  right  way.  To  build  a  good  founda- 
tion in  your  early  life  is  not  only  a  duty  you  owe 
yourselves,  but  to  those  who  are  to  come  after  you. 

All  substantial  foundations  for  buildings  are  on 
the  ground;  and  if  the  upper  soil  is  sandy,  you 
know  that  the  foundation  is  not  good  for  anything, 
and  that  you  will  have  to  dig  down  until  you  can 
get  close  to  the  ground.  Any  plan,  any  business, 
any  proposition  that  does  not  have  a  solid  founda- 
tion, may  be  described  by  certain  words  that  are 
the  exact  opposite  of  the  words  on  the  cards  you 
have,  air-castles y  a  bubble.  Even  the  name  given 
to  the  law  to  prevent  such  unstable  enterprises  are 
called  "  Blue  Sky  "  laws.  We  cannot,  then,  build 
a  foundation  in  the  air  but  must  keep  close  to 
the  ground. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  I  read  in  the  paper  that 
men  in  overalls  bought  diamonds  and  pearls  and 
perfumery  at  $10  an  ounce.  Enormous  sales  were 
made  in  pianos  and  talking  machines,  in  automo- 
biles and  costly  traveling  outfits,  in  luxuries  of 
every  variety.  The  usual  buyer  spent  more  money 
than  ever  this  year,  while  the  merely  rich  class, 
including  thousands,  simply  threw  their  money 
over  the  counters,  demanding,  not  the  best,  but  the 
costliest.  What  they  needed  to  do  was  to  make 
purchases  as  carefully  as  they  did  before  this  era 
of  high  wages,  and  with  the  extra  money  to  start 
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a  savings  account  or  make  payment  on  a  home. 
I  am  sure  you  would  agree  with  me  that  they 
would  have  been  "  keeping  close  to  the  ground  " 
instead  of  "  going  up  in  the  air,"  so  to  speak,  and 
scattering  their  money  to  the  four  winds.  Lean 
years  have  always  followed  fat  years,  and  so  they 
will  again. 

Among  those  unwise  spenders  were  people  of 
our  race;  and  I  wonder  if  you  know  that  as  a 
people  we  buy  better  furniture,  better  household 
things,  better  clothing  and  more  luxuries  than  the 
white  man  who  is  in  the  same  circumstance.  The 
colored  mail  carrier,  the  colored  porter,  the  colored 
barber,  generally  speaking,  is  said  to  have  a  more 
costly  furnished  house,  richer  clothing  for  his 
family,  and  to  eat  more  costly  food  than  the  white 
man  in  the  same  economic  class.  We  should  have 
no  objection  to  this,  if  he  owns  his  home,  if  he  is 
keeping  close  to  the  ground  by  providing  a  solid 
foundation.  On  the  other  hand  the  white  man,  in 
the  same  class,  more  often  owns  his  home,  though 
it  is  not  furnished  so  well,  and  instead  of  buying 
luxuries  he  is  steadily  trying  to  make  small  invest- 
ments. 

I  understand  very  well  that  the  years  of  un- 
requited toil  in  which  we  received  only  a  living, 
and  the  days  since,  in  which  the  masses  have  only 
had  a  living,  has  instilled  within  the  generation 
before  us  the  idea  that  "  all  we  get  out  of  life  is 
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a  living  "  and  that  we  are  going  to  have  that.  But 
it  is  for  us,  a  younger  generation,  to  realize  that 
We  are  laying  a  foundation  for  future  generations, 
and  that  to  do  this,  we  must,  like  the  forefathers 
of  Major  Dulany,  keep  close  to  the  ground. 
Diamonds  and  other  jewelry,  costly  furniture, 
twenty-dollar  shoes,  and  silk  dresses  should  follow 
the  ownership  of  a  home  or  farm  and  education 
and  not  precede  them. 

Every  boy  before  me  is  planning  or  must  plan 
for  his  life-work.  I  wonder  whether  any  one  of 
you  is  thinking  about  being  a  doctor,  a  lawyer,  or 
a  pharmacist.  You  have  been  handicapped  in 
life,  you  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  real 
education  in  a  graded  school  during  your  early 
days.  Our  boys  in  the  larger  cities,  and  especially 
in  the  border  states  and  the  northern  schools,  have 
had  the  best  education  from  their  earliest  years; 
they  are  the  ones  to  become  doctors  and  lawyers. 
Xou  will  make  better  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
other  tradesmen.  Do  what  you  are  best  prepared 
to  do  and  you  will  be  keeping  close  to  the  ground. 
The  girls  as  a  rule  are  preparing  to  be  teachers  or 
to  follow  some  trade  as  sewing,  housekeeping,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  In  that  way  they  are  keep- 
ing close  to  the  ground,  for  they  are  looking  for- 
ward to  doing  that  which  their  early  training  must 
necessarily  confine  them  to. 

You  will  notice  that  even  our  course  of  study  is 
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planned  with  the  thought  of  teaching  what  will  be 
the  best  for  you  under  the  circumstances.  You 
will  find  no  Latin,  no  Greek,  no  calculus.  Courses 
in  pedagogy,  in  agriculture,  in  morals  and  man- 
ners, in  the  Bible,  in  rural  economics,  and  in 
arithmetic  applied  to  everyday  life,  in  the  chemis- 
try of  farm  and  home — these  are  the  things  that 
apply  to  your  everyday  life  and  these  are  the  ones 
in  which  you  will  be  trained  here. 

When  at  last  you  are  ready  to  go  out  into  the 
world  or  to  some  higher  institution  of  learning, 
you  will  not  have  a  commencement  of  oratory, 
dealing  with  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  or  declaim- 
ing that  "  Beyond  the  Alps  lies  Italy  "  ;  but  you 
will  talk  about  blacksmithing  and  shoeing  a  horse, 
or  welding  a  piece  of  iron  to  prove  that  you  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  You  will  tell  how  to 
make  a  broom  and  then  make  it;  you  will  talk 
about  gasoline  engines  and  then  take  one  apart 
and  put  it  together  and  start  it;  you  will  talk 
about  sour  soil  and  then  you  test  some  soil,  prov- 
ing to  the  audience  the  practical  truth  of  what  you 
are  saying.  A  girl  will  talk  about  making  a  dress 
and  she  will  sit  down  to  the  machine  and  make 
one.  Another  will  talk  about  cooking  a  meal  and 
walk  over  to  a  stove  and  cook  one.  Another  will 
speak  of  serving  and  show  some  people  from  the 
audience  how  to  serve  the  meal  that  has  been 
cooked,  while  still  another  girl  will  discuss  the  art 
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of  correct  ironing  and  with  hot  irons  demonstrate 
that  she  can  do  what  she  talks  about. 

Is  not  that  kind  of  a  commencement  carrying 
out  the  underlying  principle  of  Major  Dulany's 
"  Keep  close  to  the  ground  "  ?  Your  teachers 
even  from  day  to  day  will  represent  this  principle. 
I  am  sure  you  will  never  see  them  going  about 
here  with  diamonds  or  high-priced  shoes  or  long- 
tailed  coats  trying  to  impress  people  with  their 
importance. 

Many  of  you  here  to-night  remember  when  Mrs. 
Jones  and  I  did  not  have  the  modest  little  cottage 
we  now  live  in.  You  can  remember  when  we 
lived  in  the  one  room  of  the  old  log  cabin,  where 
the  school  was  first  housed,  and  you  can  recall 
when  we  moved  into  the  corner  room  of  Taylor 
Hall  where  I  now  have  my  office.  Then  more  of 
you  remember  when  we  moved  up  to  the  industrial 
building  where  we  had  only  a  room  and  a  hall, 
and  how  finally  we  had  to  move  from  there  to  let 
some  one  else  have  those  quarters.  You  know  too 
how  we  moved  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  to  the 
old  mill  house  down  near  the  railroad.  And  then 
our  dear  friend  Dr.  Harris  was  instrumental  in 
the  building  of  the  little  cottage  we  now  occupy. 
We  could  have  taken  the  money  several  years  ago 
and  built  that  cottage,  but  that  was  not  the  way, 
we  felt.   We  wanted  to  "  keep  close  to  the  ground." 

When  you  go  out  from  here,  if  you  will  grad- 
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ually  move  upward  the  same  way  and  in  all  other 
things  buy  only  what  you  really  need  and  when 
you  need  it,  and  gauge  what  you  buy  by  the  size 
of  your  pocketbook,  you  will  lay  a  foundation 
worth  while. 

All  of  you  have  heard  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
No  man  was  more  frugal  or  more  industrious,  and 
no  man  got  any  more  fun  out  of  life  than  Ben- 
jamin Franklin.  In  his  autobiography  we  read 
"  I  dressed  plainly;  I  was  seen  at  no  place  of  idle 
diversion.  I  never  went  out  a-fishing  or  shooting; 
and,  to  show  that  I  was  not  above  my  business,  I 
sometimes  brought  home  the  paper  I  purchased  at 
the  stores  through  the  streets  on  a  wheelbarrow." 
He  kept  "  close  to  the  ground  "  and  he  won  undy- 
ing fame  and  as  long  as  the  world  stands  the  name 
of  Benjamin  Franklin  will  be  among  those  names 
honored  by  our  own  America.  I  want  you  to 
make  those  words  a  part  of  your  life.  Some  day 
you  are  going  to  see  Major  Dulany  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  him  that  you  too  intend  to  keep  close 
to  the  ground. 


V 

"  STAYING  BY  THE  STUFF  " 

IN  1875  an  obscure  man  began  pushing  a 
wheelbarrow  of  shavings  from  planer  to  boiler 
room  in  the  Rock  Island  Sash  and  Door  Fac- 
tory. It  was  then  that  he  became  a  cog  in  the 
world's  machine — a  human  cog  that  dreamed  of 
future  greatness — not  the  greatness  that  comes 
with  high  position,  but  the  greatness  of  unswerv- 
ing faithfulness  and  loyalty. 

No  one  can  say  that  he  was  the  kind  of  man 
that  does  not  show  up  at  his  job  on  Monday  fol- 
lowing pay-day;  that  he  was  the  kind  that  has  to 
have  extended  vacations;  that  he  was  like  the  man 
who  watches  the  clock  or  loafs  on  the  job;  that 
he  was  one  who  shirked  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  Instead,  this  obscure  toiler  and  dreamer 
was  just  a  simple-minded  man  who  went  to  work 
on  time,  worked  while  he  was  there,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  day  knew  that  he  had  given  a  full 
measure  of  service. 

He  never  rose  to  the  position  of  division  super- 
intendent, district  superintendent,  general  manager, 
or  to  the  high,  honored  position  of  president  of 
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the  company.  His  lot  in  life  was  to  be  in  the 
background  and  do  the  common  jobs  of  life  in 
just  a  common  way.  For  him  there  was  no  front 
page  headline — no  standing  in  front  of  the  parade. 
He  was  just  one  of  that  vast  number  who  do  the 
common  things  of  life. 

He  was  ever  faithful  to  his  employers,  even 
though  that  faithfulness  sometimes  grew  irksome 
and  seemed  like  drudgery.  And  when  he  had  com- 
pleted forty-eight  years  of  continuous  service  his 
company  presented  him  with  a  gold  watch — a 
handsome  gold  watch.  In  that  hour  of  his  great- 
ness when  he  might  have  retired  on  a  pension  he 
simply  burst  forth  from  his  obscurity  and  proved 
his  loyalty  by  "  ringing  in  "  again  the  next  morn- 
ing. To-day  he  is  rounding  out  fifty-odd  years  of 
staying  by  the  stuff  at  the  Rock  Island  Sash  and 
Door  Factor}'. 

And  now  you  are  wondering  who  is  this  remark- 
able man.  He  is  an  uncle  of  mine,  and  his  name 
is  Charlie  Dangerfield.  I  have  been  intending  to 
tell  you  about  my  uncle  Charlie  for  a  long  time. 
It  was  just  the  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from 
our  Miss  James  telling  me  that  she  had  called  on 
Mr.  F.  E.  Weyerhaeuser,  one  of  the  world's  rich 
men  and  a  friend  of  this  little  school  in  the  Piney 
Woods.  Although  Mr.  Weyerhaeuser  has  been 
making  an  annual  contribution  of  one  hundred 
dollars  to  Piney  Woods  for  a  number  of  years, 
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he  did  not  know — to  the  great  surprise  of  Miss 
James — much  about  the  school.  He  did  know, 
however,  that  there  was  some  connection  between 
it  and  Charlie  Dangerfield  that  engendered  his 
interest  in  Piney  Woods  School. 

I  have  said  that  Charlie  Dangerfield  is  an  uncle 
of  mine.  This  reveals  to  you  that  he  is  one  of 
us.  He  was  a  little  boy  once  just  like  any  of  you 
little  boys.  He  might  have  become  a  street 
urchin,  committing  minor  offenses  and  ending  in 
the  reform  school  or,  later  in  life,  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. He  might  have  found  a  job  and  made 
his  chief  object  in  life  wearing  the  latest  styles  in 
clothing  and  shoes  and  just  sporting  around  as  do 
many  city  boys,  getting  nowhere  in  particular  and 
standing  for  nothing  in  the  community. 

This  is  the  story  of  Charlie  Dangerfield.  What 
a  lesson  there  is  in  his  life  for  all  of  us!  Always 
and  everywhere  there  has  been  the  great  mass  of 
those  who  had  to  "  stay  by  the  stuff  "  while  others 
went  out  and  gained  the  glory.  Back  in  colonial 
days  it  was  the  men  and  women  in  the  background 
who  enabled  George  Washington  to  gain  the  glory 
and  put  his  name  on  the  pages  of  history  that 
generations  still  unborn  may  read.  The  North  and 
South  alike  remember  with  deep  appreciation  the 
stories  of  how  the  old  slaves,  "  staying  by  the 
stuff,"  proved  faithful  and  true  to  their  masters. 

It  was  Charlie  Dangerfield  and  his  kind,  stand- 
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ing  faithful  at  their  posts  in  the  background,  that 
made  it  possible  for  the  Weyerhaeusers,  Denkmans, 
and  Mussers  to  leave  their  bases  of  operation  and 
push  out  into  unknown  fields  and  extend  their 
business  enterprises.  In  all  business  enterprises, 
commercial  or  what  not,  there  are  those  faithful 
ones  who  have  stayed  ready  and  carried  the  bur- 
dens in  the  heat  of  the  day. 

Men  who  "  stay  by  the  stuff  "  are  not  neces- 
sarily leaders  of  men  or  of  unusual  prowess.  They 
are  the  men  who  stay  in  the  background  of  any 
great  achievement.  They  are  the  persons  who 
seem  to  have  the  element  of  dependability  and 
permanence.  It  is  easy  to  rush  in  for  success  on 
the  tide  of  enthusiasm.  The  pathway  of  routine 
and  drudgery  is  different.  It  involves  the  element 
of  permanency — the  element  of  power  to  stand  by 
and  carry  on — to  earn'  on  through  every  difficulty 
and  obstacle — to  carry  on  faithfully  and  earnestly 
at  tasks  found  in  minor  places.  It  means  just 
everyday  routine  that  is  not  in  the  parade.  It 
calls  for  a  degree  of  heroism  not  easily  recog- 
nized. It  does  not  take  a  single  word  of  praise 
when  out  in  the  foreground  in  the  parade.  But 
in  a  monotonous  job  even  short  applause  or  a 
little  praise  helps  to  take  one  out  from  under  the 
stress. 

But  those  who  "  stay  by  the  stuff  n  do  not  hear 
the  praise.     It  is  the  heart  in  them  that  proves 
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their  true  fidelity;  they  have  a  type  and  quality 
of  heroism  not  found  elsewhere — one  usually  found 
where  unsuspected.  They  who  carry  on,  over- 
coming difficulties  and  obstacles,  are  the  most 
useful  of  life's  heroes.  How  could  the  hill  project 
itself  into  the  heavens,  had  it  no  plain  upon  which 
it  could  stand? 

Here  at  Piney  Woods  we  have  been  able  to  work 
and  develop  because  of  those  who  "  stayed  by  the 
stuff."  In  the  bookkeeping  department  it  was  Mr. 
Carter,  doing  his  work  faithfully  day  by  day;  as 
treasurer  of  the  school,  Mr.  Shedd;  as  voca- 
tional instructor  in  agriculture,  Mr.  Hardy;  on 
the  farm,  Mr.  Collins;  in  the  cashier's  office,  Mrs. 
Hardy;  and  Mrs.  Jones  everywhere  there  was 
something  to  be  done  at  Piney  Woods.  Then 
there  is  the  Matron  down  in  the  dining  hall  or  in 
the  laundry,  and  the  boys  in  the  dairy  department 
or  in  the  garden.  They  are  the  ones  who  are 
"  staying  by  the  stuff." 

And  because  of  their  faithful  service  the  work 
has  grown,  and  its  usefulness  has  increased;  but 
no  matter  how  or  in  what  way  we  labor,  we  shall 
all  remember  what  we  are  told  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  the  First  Book  of  Samuel: 

But  as  his  part  is  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 
shall  his  part  be  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff:  they  shall 
share  alike. 


VI 


"  WHAT'S  THE  USE  OF  WORKING  IF  YOU 
DON'T  SAVE?  " 

MR  F.  M.  HUBBELL,  the  richest  man  in 
Iowa,  upon  being  asked  one  day  the 
secret  of  his  success,  answered  in  one 
sentence,  the  words  which  are  on  the  little  cards 
you  now  have  in  your  hands,  "  What's  the  use  of 
working  if  you  don't  save?  " 

For  each  of  you  there  is  an  important  lesson  in 
these  nine  words.  Perhaps  not  one  of  you  will 
ever  be  as  rich  as  Mr.  Hubbell;  not  any  of  you 
will  have  the  opportunities  that  have  been  his. 
Yet  his  motto  is  yours,  if  you  wish  to  succeed  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  your  ability  and  opportunities. 

Mr.  Hubbell,  by  virtue  of  his  being  a  white  man 
and  because  he  was  born  in  the  North,  was  at 
birth  farther  up  the  pathway  that  leads  to  success 
than  you  may  be  after  you  have  rounded  out  your 
lives.  Yet  that  need  not  deter  you  from  making 
the  best  of  your  life. 

I  want  every  boy  and  girl  to  realize  the  vast 
importance  of  that  motto.  I  want  you  to  have 
more  and  to  conserve  more  than  the  generation 
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that  is  passing.  If  you  do  not,  your  time  in  this 
school  is  wasted;  my  time  is  wasted;  and  further, 
the  money  that  many  good  people  have  put  into 
this  institution  will  have  been  spent  in  vain. 
That  must  never  be. 

Civilization  is  but  another  name  for  saving. 
When  man  in  the  dawn  of  history  started  to  save, 
to  put  something  aside  for  a  rainy  day,  so  to 
speak,  that  was  the  beginning  of  our  civilization 
of  to-day.  We  are  what  we  are,  and  have  what 
we  have  to-day,  because  the  generations  before 
the  present  saved,  and  we  have  taken  what  they 
saved  and  made  it  better. 

But  to-night  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  to  you  on  the 
general  problem  of  saving.  That  is  a  long  story 
and  one  as  old  as  civilization.  It  is  the  individual 
necessity  for  saving  that  I  want  you  to  realize. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  there  are  some 
animals  wiser  than  some  men?  Stories  of  the 
squirrel  and  the  bee  and  their  thrift  are  too  well 
known  for  repetition. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  you  to  realize  the 
value  of  time,  and  learn  to  save  it.  That  is  one 
of  the  things  Mr.  Hubbell  saves.  He  is  a  man 
who  never  takes  long  vacations  for  rest,  or  holi- 
days for  idleness,  that  the  general  run  of  people 
think  they  need.  A  few  years  ago  I  read  in  the 
Des  Moines  Register  that  when  one  of  his  birth- 
days occurred  he  took  only  one-half  a  day  off. 
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Thousands  of  people  with  his  money  and  position 
would  have  taken  a  month  off. 

Your  lesson  here  is  to  stop  "  taking  Saturday," 
as  we  call  it  down  here,  and  thus  save  something 
like  fifty-two  days  in  one  year.  Have  you  ever 
thought  of  that?  When  you  leave  here  teach  that 
to  our  people. 

Another  habit  we  have  is  to  spend  at  least  three 
weeks  at  the  Christmas  season  in  idleness.  That 
is  a  Southern  habit,  not  a  Northern  one.  It  is 
unnecessary.  Let  us  teach  our  people  to  save  time 
here. 

Again,  but  few  of  you  get  up  in  the  mornings 
as  early  as  the  farming  population  of  the  North. 
You  lose  an  hour  every  day.  During  the  summer 
of  1911  I  was  in  Des  Moines  in  the  interest  of 
this  work  and  went  out  to  see  Mr.  Hubbell.  I 
decided  to  go  early  to  his  home  and  ask  for  an 
interview  at  his  office,  as  he  is  a  busy  man.  I 
arrived  at  "  Terrace  Hill,"  his  home,  about  7:  45, 
thinking  that  I  was  a  little  early.  To  my  surprise 
he  had  already  eaten  breakfast  and  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave  for  his  office.  How  many  of  you,  if 
you  had  millions  of  dollars,  would  have  been 
ready  to  go  to  work  at  that  time  in  the  morning? 
This  is  another  lesson  for  you  to  teach  to  our 
people  when  you  go  from  here. 

In  many  other  ways  you  can  save  time.  If  you 
have  a  few  minutes  before  meals  or  work  bells, 
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do  not  spend  them  in  idleness.  Glance  over  your 
lessons;  learn  something  useful.  Further,  when 
dressing  yourselves,  lacing  your  shoes,  walking 
between  buildings,  or  to  the  fields,  be  thinking  of 
something  good,  something  progressive. 

If  you  will  follow  these  thoughts  you  will  learn 
the  value  of  saving  time,  for  to  employ  time  in  a 
useful  way  is  to  save  it  from  being  wasted,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  go  out  from  here  useful  men 
and  women. 

Now,  in  regard  to  saving  money,  I  realize  that 
we  have  not  had  much  to  save.  Our  people  do  not 
handle  much  money  down  here.  You  know  we 
make  our  crops  and  deliver  them  instead  of  sell- 
ing them.  We  mortgage  them  to  live  while  we 
make  them.  That  is  a  result  of  the  war.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  very  time  to  learn  to  save  when 
we  have  but  little,  for  he  who  cannot  handle  and 
save  from  little  money  cannot  be  successful  with 
large  sums. 

At  Christmas  time  more  money  is  in  our  posses- 
sion than  at  any  other  time  during  the  year,  and 
during  this  time  we  spend  more  than  at  any  other 
time  during  the  year.  You  have  been  encouraged 
to  spend  a  part  of  your  little  money  for  fireworks. 
It  is  strange  to  me  to  see  you  using  fireworks  at 
Christmas.  It  is  a  time  of  the  year  that  calls  for 
good  cheer  and  prayers  instead  of  fireworks. 
Surely  we  can  use  our  money  to  better  advantage. 
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When  you  go  out,  teach  our  people  the  real  spirit 
of  Christmas. 

Again,  you  find  the  shop  windows  filled  with  all 
sorts  of  gewgaws  to  entice  the  simple  mind.  With 
such  things  as  these  and  with  fireworks  thousands 
of  dollars  are  wasted  right  here  in  Mississippi  in 
nickels  and  dimes  every  year.    Let  us  stop  this. 

When  you  buy  Christmas  presents  let  them  be 
something  useful — books,  clothing,  things  useful 
about  the  home,  instead  of  cheap  jewelry. 

Be  careful  about  buying  pretty  shoes  and  clothes 
that  are  said  to  be  in  style.  Get  shoes  that  will 
wear  and  clothing  that  will  withstand  the  briars 
and  roads  over  which  you  will  have  to  travel  daily. 
That  is  the  sensible  way  to  do. 

Be  careful  also  about  eating.  It  is  better  not 
to  have  enough  than  to  overload  your  stomach. 
In  all  of  this  there  is  an  opportunity  to  save  and 
you  can  help  teach  this  lesson  to  our  people. 

Finally,  always  save  directly  a  part  of  what  you 
earn.  That  is  a  habit  you  need  to  acquire.  After 
you  learn  how  to  save,  it  will  be  no  trouble  to  you 
at  all.  You  will  find  it  an  easy  matter.  The 
habit  will  be  as  natural  as  it  is  for  the  squirrel  or 
the  bee. 

Along  with  saving  you  must  teach  the  good  of 
money.  After  saving  we  must  not  be  like  Scrooge, 
of  whom  some  of  you  have  read  in  Dickens'  A 
Christmas  Carol.    Let  us  teach  our  people  to  save 
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for  the  good  that  they  can  do  in  helping  to  har- 
monize the  world.  To  save  money  for  money's 
sake  would  be  of  little  value.  Let  us  make  our 
people  understand  that  they  must  see  in  the 
dollars  they  save,  churches,  schools,  and  other 
means  of  uplift. 

And  always  remember  the  motto  of  our  "  Uncle  " 
Asa  Turner,  that  hangs  there  on  the  wall:  "  There 
are  no  pockets  in  shrouds." 

If  you  will  do  these  things  you  will  justify  your 
existence  and  our  efforts. 


VII 
"  GET  YOUR  LESSON  FIRST,  GEORGE  " 


1 


"^HE  school  of  experience  is  a  large  and 
helpful  one,  and,  more  than  that,  it  is 
one  which  no  mortal  being  can  escape. 
Sometimes  the  experiences  are  wholly  delightful, 
sometimes  quite  the  reverse.  But  on  one  point 
they  are  all  alike:  they  come  into  each  human  life 
as  unfailingly  as  the  scythe  of  the  great  reaper 
Death.  The  most  unfortunate  feature  of  this 
great  school,  however,  is  that  the  lessons  are  im- 
parted very  slowly. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  in  this  school  every 
human  being  must  learn  his  or  her  lessons  for 
himself  or  herself.  This  statement,  however,  we 
think  is  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 
People  who  are  living  to  some  purpose,  who  are 
alert  and  receptive,  are  ever  able  to  grasp  help 
and  illumination  from  the  experiences  of  others, 
provided,  always,  that  these  others  are  willing  to 
pass  their  acquired  lessons  on  to  eager  learners. 
This,  we  think,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
earthly  duties,  to  "  blaze  the  way  "  for  weary  and 
often  puzzled  travelers  who  are  obliged  to  tread 
what  is  to  them  a  new  pathway. 

46 
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It  is  true,  there  are  found,  now  and  then,  people 
so  wise  in  their  own  conceit  that  they  refuse  either 
to  notice  or  obey  the  landmarks  and  directions 
spread  out  for  their  advantage.  Yet  every  human 
being  who  has  reached  the  middle  life  is  able,  we 
think,  when  taking  a  reminiscent  view  of  his  or  her 
earthly  existence,  to  point  to  some  one  person,  or 
to  some  wise  and  pertinent  remark  which  through 
all  the  swiftly-flying  days,  and  amid  all  the  varying 
scenes  and  incidents,  has  exerted  a  powerful  and 
far-reaching  influence  upon  his  or  her  character 
and  social  adjustment. 

There  has  lately  come  to  your  principal's  ears 
a  remark  of  this  kind  which  is  too  replete  with  that 
rare  quality  common  sense  to  be  allowed  to  die. 
It  must  be  passed  on,  and,  like  the  tiny  mustard 
seed,  we  hope  it  may  take  root  and  develop  into 
a  large  and  productive  tree  which  will  in  due 
course  of  time  give  shelter  and  protection  to  those 
requiring  the  same. 

It  was  last  summer  when  I  lectured  for  the  Red- 
path  Chautauqua  System  that  I  had  the  honor  of 
meeting  a  very  distinguished  banker  and  friend  of 
humanity,  Mr.  Jasper  Thompson,  who  invited  me 
to  drive  home  with  him  after  my  lecture.  During 
the  time  that  he  was  showing  me  through  his  pri- 
vate museum,  in  which  he  has  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  coins  and  weapons  from  every  country  in 
the  world,  and  various  other  souvenirs  gathered 
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during  his  journeys,  the  name  of  the  Reynolds 
family  of  bankers  came  up;  and  the  fact  that  he 
knew  something  of  the  early  history  of  this  re- 
markable family  led  me  to  ask  him  to  tell  me 
something  of  the  men  in  it,  and,  if  possible,  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  reason  for  their  most 
remarkable  success  in  banking  circles.  I  wanted 
to  know  not  only  because  I  have  watched  the  ca- 
reer of  Mr.  George  Reynolds,  who,  though  high 
in  banking  circles,  has  not  been  too  busy  to  have 
an  interest  in  our  little  school,  but  because  I  wanted 
to  bring  a  message  back  to  you  boys  and  girls  who 
live  down  here,  as  some  people  say,  behind  the 
sun. 

Mr.  Thompson  told  me  of  the  wise  mother  of 
these  men,  who  was  given  to  saying  to  her  oldest 
boy  when  he  wanted  to  play  when  his  work  was 
done,  "  Get  your  lessons  first,  George."  That  old- 
est son  was  a  sturdy  fellow  under  the  tutelage  of 
this  wise  mother,  and  the  same  saying  was  passed 
on  to  the  other  boys  of  the  family  as  they  came 
along.    Then  I  understood. 

Every  student  of  human  nature  knows  that  boys 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  "  getting  their  lessons  "  be- 
fore they  turn  to  their  play  must,  as  surely  as  the 
night  follows  the  day,  develop  into  men  who  will 
place  duty  before  inclination. 

This  wise  mother  was  of  humble  station  in  life. 
She  had  but  little  of  this  world's  goods  to  pass  on 
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to  her  children,  but  in  implanting  this  helpful  habit 
in  their  routine  of  life  she  gave  to  them  an  inherit- 
ance which  no  amount  of  worldly  pelf  could  equal. 

With  regret  we  must  admit  that  too  many  of 
our  young  people  to-day  reverse  the  method  of 
procedure  recommended  by  this  most  sensible 
mother.  They  play  first  and  after  exhausting  time, 
strength,  and  general  efficiency,  they  give  what  is 
left  of  these  three  important  virtues  to  the  great 
and  important  business  of  study. 

One  of  the  greatest  faults  of  the  young  people 
of  the  twentieth  century,  and  sometimes  of  the 
older  people  as  well,  is  that  they  have  no  sense  of 
proportion,  and  therefore  they  place  less  valuable 
qualities  and  deeds  over  and  above  those  of  greater 
value,  and  so  sooner  or  later  fail  to  win  in  the  great 
battle  of  life. 

/-  The  young  people  who  play  first  and  then  turn 
reluctantly  to  their  lessons  must  find  themselves 
physically  too  tired  to  master  mathematical  prob- 
lems or  abstruse  questions  in  grammar  or  philos-/ 
ophy.  Or  their  minds  are  so  distracted  by  the 
keen  zest  with  which  they  have  been  indulging  in 
their  favorite  sports  that  a  problem  of  merely 
ordinary  intricacy  seems  a  veritable  labyrinth  into 
which  they  have  been  recklessly  plunged  and  to 
which  their  helpless  hands  hold  no  clue. 

Even  if  these  assertions  were  not  always  true, 
every  honest  student  will  admit  that  they  are  too 
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frequently  so.  The  formation  of  the  habit  of  post- 
poning a  duty  until  the  very  last  moment,  can 
work  only  injury  to  the  moral  character.  Pro- 
crastination, the  poet  tells  us,  is  the  thief  of  time; 
but  alas!  if  its  robbery  ended  with  time  it  would 
be  a  minor  matter,  but  its  theft  goes  deeper  and 
wider.  It^steals  energy,  will,  clear  thinking  and 
seeing,  and  all  the  qualities  of  soul  which  make  up 
the  worth-while  character.  Great  men,  successful 
men,  are  not  created  by  this  much-to-be-avoided 
thief;  therefore  let  us  not  treat  his  power  lightly 
or  jokingly.  No  human  being  ever  arose  above 
mediocrity  in  any  calling,  unless  he  or  she  pos- 
sessed steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  this  quality  is 
never  found  in  the  soul  of  one  over  whom  pro- 
crastination has  woven  its  deadly  spell. 

Do  you  think  that  a  young  man  working  in  a 
bank,  with  the  possibility  of  promotion,  would  be 
getting  his  lesson  first  if  he  spent  his  extra  time 
reading  novels,  playing  cards,  speculating  in  un- 
reliable securities,  instead  of  first  reading  banking 
journals,  studying  financial  markets,  and  doing  his 
best  to  associate  with  and  listen  to  men  higher  up 
discuss  the  signs  of  the  times? 

To  make  this  matter  more  practical,  think  of 
the  many  opportunities  for  applying  these  valuable 
words,  "  Getjrour  lesson  first,  George,"  in  the  lives 
of  boys  and  girls  in  small  towns  as  well  as  cities. 
Playing  ball,  going  to  the  skating  rink,  attending 
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parties  and  going  to  moving  picture  shows,  often 
consume  the  time  of  many  boys  and  girls  who 
should  have  first  mastered  their  lessons.  Perhaps 
you  think  that  after  they  had  learned  their  lessons 
there  would  not  have  been  any  time  for  those 
things.  Possibly  not,  but  you  can  always  get  the 
lessons  you  should  have  learned  in  youth. 

In  order  that  we  may  bring  this  matter  a  little 
closer  home,  and  make  it  even  more  practical, 
think  with  me  for  a  minute  what  many  boys  and 
girls  do  to  a  small  extent  and  would  do  to  a  greater 
extent  if  they  had  more  time.  Do  you  remember 
those  boys  and  girls  who  were  grouped  together, 
"  jollying  "  or  teasing  one  another,  as  you  call  it? 
Do  you  recall  the  times  when  you  sat  around  in 
some  student's  room  and  argued  over  some  trivial 
matter  just  to  see  who  could  get  the  best  of  the 
argument?  Do  you  remember  who  clinched  with 
the  other  fellow  and  spent  fifteen  minutes  wres- 
tling? Do  you  girls  not  recall  when  you  sat  around 
for  a  half-hour  gossiping  or  talking  about  when 
"  you  were  little  "  or  what  happened  when  you 
were  home  last  summer?  Do  you  remember  the 
times  you  have  written  letters  and  notes  of  non- 
sense to  other  boys  and  girls?  If  you  can  remem- 
ber your  own  experiences  along  these  lines,  or 
recall  these  things  in  the  lives  of  your  schoolmates, 
you  can  plainly  see  where  some  one  should  have 
stepped  in  and  said,  "  Get  your  lessons  first." 
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Now  you  can  understand  more  plainly  than  ever 
why  Piney  Woods  School  starts  with  a  bell  in  the 
morning  and  moves  all  through  the  day  by  bell 
and  retires  at  night  with  a  bell.  Every  bell  you 
hear  throughout  the  day  is  saying,  "  Get  your' 
\  lessons  first."  The  greater,  broader  meaning  of 
that  sentence  is  "  Always  do  the  right  thing  at  the 
right  time;"  so  one  bell  means  to  get  up,  another 
to  go  to  breakfast,  another  to  go  to  work  or  to 
school,  another  to  stop  work  at  night,  another  for 
a  half  hour  of  play,  another  for  supper,  another 
for  evening  study  hour  and  chapel  exercises,  an- 
other to  go  to  bed.  Each  bell  carries  with  its 
ringing  the  principle,  "  Get  your  lessons  first " — / 
do  the  proper  thing  at  the  proper  time. 

You  can  even  carry  this  principle  further.  The 
saving  habit  is  just  a  result  of  "  getting  your  lesson 
first "  ;  that  is,  the  great  underlying  principle  is 
there.  One  boy  spends  all  of  the  money  he  makes 
for  candy,  toys,  and  picture  shows;  another  boy 
puts  a  part  of  all  the  money  that  he  makes  or  that 
is  given  him  in  the  bank,  before  he  has  a  chance 
to  spend  it.  You  can  easily  see  which  is  getting 
his  lesson  first. 

This  is  a  wonderful  group  of  words,  and  it  car- 
ries with  it  as  great  a  meaning  as  any  combination 
of  words  a  human  being  has  ever  put  together,  and, 
if  rightly  applied  in  every  walk  of  life,  will  bring 
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success  to  any  man;  but,  if  not  applied,  leaves 
nothing  but  failure. 

We  can  imagine  Mr.  George  Reynolds  all  along 
his  earthly  pathway,  when  he  had  emerged  from 
his  mother's  wise  tutelage,  hearing  over  and  over 
the  gentle  admonition,  "  Get  your  lessons  first, 
George."  The  invitations  to  ignore  these  potent 
words  were  many  and  persistent,  and  never  more 
insistent  than  when  dinned  in  his  youthful  years. 
There  were  invitations  to  pleasure,  to  idleness,  to 
wrong-doing  perhaps,  but  we  are  happy  to  record 
that  he  kept  on  wjth  his  well-formed  habit  of  "  get- 
ting his  lessons  first,"  and  so  rose  to  positions  of 
honor  and  trust  and  even  of  more  than  ordinary 
wealth.  To-day  he  is  president  of  The  Continental 
and  Commercial  National  Bank,  the  largest  bank 
in  the  West,  one  of  the  most  influential  banks  in 
America,  and  one  of  the  great  banks  of  the  world; 
and  during  the  World  War  he  was  called  into 
consultation  by  President  Wilson  on  matters  of 
international  import. 

Young  people  of  to-day,  choose  whom  you  will 
serve.  Shall  it  be  that  arrant  and  outrageous  thief, 
Procrastination,  who  will  rob  you  of  your  dearest 
possession,  a  character  of  sterling  worth,  or  will 
you  determine  that  both  now  and  throughout  life, 
you  will  resolutely  "  Get  your  lessons  first"? 


VIII 

"  I  DID  SOMETHING  TOO,  DIDN'T 
I,  GRANDPA?  " 

A  BANQUET  had  just  ended.  The  guests 
had  departed,  and  a  grandfather,  the 
father  of  our  friend  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Noel, 
was  jubilantly  smiling  and  talking  about  the 
stirring  speeches  made  to  welcome  him  home  from 
Europe.  There  were  testimonials  of  the  town's 
love  and  appreciation  of  his  noble  life,  his  kind- 
ness, and  his  generosity.  He  happily  looked  over 
his  presents  and  blessed  each  giver  with  a  kind 
thought. 

Suddenly  Grandfather  felt  a  tug  on  his  sleeve; 
and  he  looked  down  just  as  Harriet  Noel,  a 
thoughtful  little  girl,  winsomely  climbed  on  his 
knee  and  joyously  said,  "  I  did  something  too, 
didn't  I,  Grandpa?  " 

"  Bless  your  dear  little  heart;  you  surely  did," 
replied  Grandfather;  "you  gave  me  the  most 
beautiful  bouquet  of  American  Beauty  roses  I  have 
ever  seen;  and  may  God  always  guide  you  to  do 
as  much  good  for  others  as  you  did  for  me." 

This  bouquet  of  roses  might  seem  to  be  only  a 
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little  thing  in  comparison  with  the  great  speeches 
made  by  men  of  note  and  the  valuable  gifts  pre- 
sented by  them;  but  there  is  a  great  lesson  in  that 
little  child's  happy  remark. 

The  message  to-night  is  this:  You  may  think 
that  what  you  do  here  for  Piney  Woods  is  insig- 
nificant, even  at  this  time,  and  that  certainly  it  will 
not  count  for  much  in  the  days  of  the  greater  Piney 
Woods.  But,  boys  and  girls,  what  you  do  to-day 
for  Piney  Woods  will  count  as  large  as  anything 
any  boy  or  girl  can  ever  do  for  Piney  Woods  in 
the  years  to  come.  When  you  are  out  with  the 
shovel  and  pick  building  roads,  when  you  are  out 
making  brick — even  these  one-arm  boys  and  the 
boy  without  any  hands  who  shovels  sand;  when 
you  are  doing  carpentry,  feeding  the  pigs,  milking 
the  cows,  caring  for  the  poultry,  running  the  dy- 
namo, hoeing  in  the  garden,  or  plowing  on  the 
farm,  we  want  you  to  be  able  to  say,  "  I  did^onie- 
thing  too,  didn't  I,  Piney  Woods?  " 

When  you  go  to  your  homes,  if  you  are  a  true 
Piney  Woods  boy  or  girl  you  will  want  to  mend  the 
fences,  straighten  up  the  barns,  and  rebuild  the 
homes.  Do  something  that  will  make  the  old  home 
more  beautiful  and  life  more  comfortable  for  your 
parents  that  you  may  be  able  to  say,  "  I  did  some- 
thing too,  didn't  I,  Father  and  Mother?  " 

In  your  church,  your  home,  and  your  school,  be 
the  leader  among  those  who  financially  and  per- 
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sonally  support  these  institutions;  for  next  to  the 
home,  the  church  and  school  are  the  foundation  of 
a  worth-while  life.  When  anything  is  proposed  for 
the  good  of  your  neighborhood  or  your  home  town, 
the  spirit  of  Piney  Woods  should  cause  you  to  be 
in  the  foreground,  ready  to  answer  for  service  that 
you  may  say  some  day,  "  I  did  something  too, 
didn't  I,  old  town?  "  And  when  I  say  be  ready 
for  the  patriotic  call  of  our  nation  in  any  crisis,  I 
need  only  ask  you  to  call  the  roll  of  those  who 
could  say,  "  I  did  something  too,  didn't  I,  Amer- 
ica? "  You  would  begin  with  our  people  who 
responded  to  the  call  of  the  country  in  1812,  and 
then  come  down  the  list  of  those  who  have  re- 
sponded in  every  crisis  our  country  has  faced  to 
the  heroes  who  rest  in  France. 

But  peace  brings  out  harmony  and  love.  The 
ways  of  peace  and  love  are  the  ways  of  God. 
When  you  go  out  from  Piney  Woods,  we  want  you 
to  be  so  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  "  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  toward  men  "  that  not  only  will  you 
carry  it  in  your  heart  but  you  will  endeavor  in 
every  way  to  help  movements  that  will  bring  into 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  world 
a  spirit  that  will  forever  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  nations  slaughtering  nations,  drenching  land  in 
blood,  and  robbing  humanity  of  the  flower  of  its 
manhood;  and  along  with  the  furthering  of  the 
peace  of  the  world  you  will  do  everything  in  your 
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power  to  help  the  unfortunate  and  suffering  hu- 
manity and  bring  men  to  God,  so  that  some  day 
you  can  say  to  God,  "  I  did  something  too, 
didn't  I?  " 

In  concluding  I  must  quote  Ripley  D.  Saunders' 
little  poem.  All  who  follow  the  lesson  taught  in 
this  will  help  to  do  something  for  others — not  only 
to  be  good  but  to  be  good  for  something,  to  be  of 
service  to  humanity. 

"Just  being  happy  is  a  fine  thing  to  do, 
Looking  on  the  bright  side  rather  than  the  blue; 
Sad  or  sunny  musing 
Are  largely  in  the  choosing, 
And  just  being  happy  is  a  brave  work  and  true. 
And  just  being  happy  helps  other  souls  along. 
Their  burdens  may  be  weary  and  they  not  strong; 
And  your  own  sky  will  lighten, 
If  other  skies  you  brighten 
By  just  being  happy  with  a  heart  full  of  song." 


IX 


TWO  SEATS  ON  EARTH  AND  NONE 
IN  HEAVEN 

A  FEW  summers  ago,  when  I  was  in  the 
North  on  my  annual  pilgrimage  in  the 
interest  of  Piney  Woods,  I  was  leaving 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  on  a  morning  train  that  was 
very  crowded.  I  passed  through  three  coaches 
without  finding  an  empty  seat.  As  I  turned  and 
started  back  through  the  train  I  noticed  a  seat 
which  just  one  man  occupied.  I  stopped  and  said, 
"  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  if  this  seat  isn't  taken, 
may  I  have  it?  "  The  man  looked  up  from  his 
newspaper  and  said  with  a  smile,  "  Certainly  you 
may  have  it.  I  need  only  one  seat,  and  I  have 
always  believed  that  he  who  occupies  two  seats 
upon  earth  may  have  to  stand  up  in  heaven."  I 
then  recognized  one  of  my  Iowa  banker  friends, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Olmsted. 

When  I  was  a  boy  a  picture  in  our  house  that 
made  a  very  strong  impression  on  me  was  called 
"  The  Banker's  Daughter."  It  showed  a  big  stone 
residence  surrounded  by  the  glistening  snow  and  a 
high  iron  fence.  At  the  curb  was  a  sleigh,  and  in 
it  was  the  banker's  daughter,  very  haughty-look- 
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ing  in  her  rich  furs.  From  that  picture  I  grew  up 
with  the  impression  that  bankers  were  haughty, 
austere  men,  and  unapproachable. 

It  was  such  men  as  Clyde  Brenton,  George  E. 
Pearsall,  Arthur  Reynolds,  J.  M.  Dinwiddie,  C.  H. 
McNider,  R.  A.  Crawford,  Grant  McPherrin, 
Joseph  Hecht,  Melvin  Ellis,  B.  B.  Jones,  J.  T. 
Thomas,  F.  D.  Baldwin,  J.  F.  Hofstetter,  Edgar 
Stark,  C.  R.  Musser,  W.  G.  C.  Bagley,  George  M. 
Bechtel,  Glen  M.  Averill,  J.  W.  Tucker,  George  E. 
Snidecor,  Fred  W.  Bixby,  Col.  Hanford  McNider, 
George  A.  Hormel,  C.  N.  Williams,  C.  P.  DeLaittre, 
Jay  L.  Collins,  George  S.  Earner,  Reade  W.  Bailey, 
R.  S.  Burchinal,  George  W.  Burton  and  others  who 
revealed  to  me  the  kind  humanity  of  the  real  banker 
whose  work  is  to  help  make  the  world  better. 

The  opportunity  to  meet  and  converse  with  such 
great-hearted  men  as  these  and  others  of  their  like 
is  one  of  the  rewards  I  receive  for  this  work  I  am 
trying  to  do.  The  lives  that  you  live  after  you 
have  graduated  are  the  finest  and  best  reward  I 
can  have. 

Money  does  not  interest  me  except  as  it  can  help 
make  this  school  more  valuable  and  efficient  for 
you.  The  only  picture  I  can  see  on  a  dollar  is  that 
of  some  need  to  make  a  man  or  woman  of  you.  Be- 
cause I  want  to  clarify  your  ideas  relative  to  the 
value  of  money,  it  is  upon  that  subject,  "  He  who 
occupies  two  seats  on  earth  may  have  to  stand 
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up  in  heaven,"  which  is  printed  on  the  little  card 
you  hold  in  your  hands,  that  I  have  planned  to 
talk  to  you  to-night. 

You  remember  the  rich  man  who  came  to  Christ 
with  his  question,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  inherit 
(mark  the  word)  eternal  life?  "  You  remember 
also  the  answer,  "  Sell  all  that  thou  hast,  and  dis- 
tribute unto  the  poor."  Many  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  useless  to  try  to  inculcate  this  idea,  for  it 
is  said  that,  after  all,  the  rich  will  go  away  sorrow- 
ful and  forget  all  save  their  riches.  Solomon  said, 
"  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing;  therefore  get  wis- 
dom: and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding." 

A  wise  man  may  get  riches  and  by  wisdom  in- 
crease them,  but  first  he  will  get  wealth  and  by 
using  it  wisely  will  increase  his  scope  of  benefi- 
cence, his  power  for  good,  his  aid  to  the  poor  of 
the  world. 

It  is  only  by  giving  that  we  get,  it  is  only  by 
the  sort  of  saving  that  we  call  hoarding  that  we 
lose.  "  For  what  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul?  " 
What  shall  such  a  man  have  left  to  offer  to  buy 
back  his  soul's  freedom? 

Here  is  a  story  that  I  want  you  to  remember. 
Four  men — an  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  a  Scotch- 
man, and  a  Jew — made  an  agreement  that  when 
one  of  them  died,  the  other  three  would  each  de- 
posit $5,000  in  his  casket.    It  happened  that  the 
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Irishman  died,  and  the  Englishman  deposited  five 
thousand  in  gold  in  the  coffin  beside  his  friend. 
The  Scotchman  took  out  the  gold  and  deposited 
ten  thousand  in  bank  notes.  The  Jew  removed 
the  bank  notes  and  put  in  his  personal  check  for 
fifteen  thousand.  Do  you  get  the  value  of  riches 
beyond  the  grave  from  this  and  the  personal  view 
of  the  three  on  the  hereafter? 

The  World  War  launched  upon  society  some 
high  and  noble  thoughts.  Others,  however,  quite 
the  reverse  also  had  their  birth  in  that  great  con- 
flict; and  now  the  greed,  the  insane  longing  for 
wealth,  seems  to  have  become  an  obsession  and 
shows  in  extortion  on  every  hand.  It  is  an  un- 
common thing  nowadays  to  find  any  one  satisfied 
with  a  fair  profit  such  as  men  in  the  olden  days 
were  content  to  acquire.  They  not  only  want  two 
seats  on  earth,  but  in  some  cases,  they  must  have 
many,  and  it  need  not  surprise  some  of  these  greedy 
grabbers,  if,  instead  of  being  made  "  to  stand  up 
in  heaven,"  they  find  the  pearly  gates  shut  in  their 
faces. 

The  sentiment  of  those  words  is  as  old  as  the 
Christian  era.  Its  enunciation  is  found  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke  where  Jesus  tells 
the  story  of  Dives  and  Lazarus.  You  will  remem- 
ber that  he  makes  Abraham  say  to  Dives,  "  Son, 
remember  that  thou  in  thy  life  time  receivedst  thy 
good  things  and  likewise  Lazarus  evil  things,  but 
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now  he  is  comforted  and  thou  art  tormented." 
The  whole  trend  of  the  Xew  Testament  is  along 
this  line,  that  too  many  seats  on  earth,  or.  in  other 
words,  too  much  wealth,  is  not  a  forerunner  of 
heavenly  bliss.  Xo  other  religious  system  pro- 
mulgated before  the  Christian  era  held  this  doc- 
trine as  its  basic  principle. 

The  question  then  suggests  itself  to  us,  "Why 
may  not  a  man  be  allowed  all  the  sei.s.  or  wealth, 
which  he  has  the  ability  to  accumulate?  If  he 
would  win  these  seats  without  forcing  his  fellow- 
men  to  be  ever  on  their  feet,  he  certainly  might 
do  so,  but  careful  srjdents  of  political  economy 
assure  us  that  no  person  can  amass  great  wealth 
and  do  so  honestly.  If  this  be  true  then  the  amass- 
However,  the  word  honestly  is  given  various 
inter" re:a:i:ns  a:::rair.r  ::  inaiviauai  :rairuuaz  izi 
opportunity.  No  student  of  social  conditions  can 
deny  this.  Tried  by  the  strictest  moral  laws,  as 
interpreted  by  Tolstoi,  for  example,  very  few  trans- 
actions can  be  labeled  moral,  yet  they  are  classified 
as  leri:iuaa:e  business.  A  ruin  is  :er:aaaiy  en- 
titled :;  a  comfortable  living,  bu:  sometimes  the 
word  comfortable  is  given  a  wide  interpretation. 

The  story  is  told  that  when  John  Wesley,  the 
great  Methodist  evangelist,  began  his  ministry,  his 
salary  was  seventy-five  pounds  a  year  and  thai 
later  :u.  —lea  iais  faaae  ana  a-:~e:  ua::easea.  and 
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his  salary  doubled  and  trebled,  he  still  lived  on 
the  modest  salary  of  seventy-five  pounds,  giving 
away  the  remainder  to  those  less  fortunate  than 
himself.  Surely  here  is  a  case  of  a  man  being 
satisfied  with  one  earthly  seat. 

If  multi-millionaires  of  the  present  day  followed 
this  plan,  would  not  our  social  state  be  far 
different? 

But,  you  will  tell  me,  this  is  socialism  pure  and 
simple.  Perhaps;  but  read  your  New  Testament 
carefully,  and  tell  me  if  you  find  anything  there 
but  Christian  socialism.  Perhaps  some  day,  when 
the  world  has  become  sufficiently  converted,  it  will 
wake  up  and  walk  in  the  lines  therein  laid  down, 
though  now  the  Golden  Rule  is  not  a  popular 
sentiment. 
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"^  ~\  flLL  does  his  work,  attends  to  his  own 
business,  and  takes  care  of  his  family. 
He  is  next  in  position  to  our  chief 
engineer  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  men  in  our 
company." 

It  was  Colonel  William  G.  Dows,  president  of 
the  Iowa  Railway  and  Light  Company,  a  ten- 
million-dollar  corporation,  and  a  friend  and  sup- 
porter of  our  little  school  in  the  Piney  Woods,  who 
said  these  words  to  me  one  day  in  regard  to  a 
colored  man,  William  H.  Leavall. 

Those  are  pretty  good  words,  boys  and  girls, 
are  they  not,  to  have  a  man  at  the  head  of  a 
ten-million-dollar  corporation  say  about  one  of  us? 

When  Colonel  Dows  spoke  those  words  about 
Will  Leavall  one  day  as  I  called  to  see  him  about 
helping  Piney  Woods  School  in  order  that  those 
of  you  here  now  and  others  yet  to  come  might 
have  a  better  chance  in  life,  he  gave  a  pretty  good 
definition  of  the  kind  of  education  we  are  striving 
for  in  this  school.  An  education  that  does  not 
teach  a  man  to  "  do  his  work,"  "  attend  to  his  own 
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business/'  and  "  take  care  of  his  family  "  is  no 
education  at  all;  for  in  the  final  analysis  to  do 
those  things  involves  about  all  there  is  to  life  for 
the  average  men. 

Here  is  a  man  whose  life  started  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  the  same  sort  of  boy  as  most  of  you,  and 
with  about  the  same  chance  in  life.  That  means 
he  started  out  in  life  at  a  discou  ,.  Most  of  you 
understand  that  if  anything  is  sold  at  a  discount 
it  is  rated  below  the  standard  of  one  hundred  per 
cent.  So  you  and  I  started  out  in  life  at  a  dis- 
count because  of  our  color. 

Here,  then,  was  a  boy,  Will  Leavall,  who  not 
only  started  out  in  life  down  in  the  basement — 
below  the  ground  wheeling  ashes — but  also,  on 
account  of  being  a  colored  boy,  started  at  a  dis- 
count. What  I  am  trying  to  say  to  you  is  this: 
A  white  man  of  intelligence  passing  by  the  boiler 
room  and  seeing  a  white  boy  wheeling  ashes  might 
think  or  remark,  "  That  boy  may  be  the  president 
or  the  chief  engineer  of  this  company  some  day;" 
but  he  would  not  think  it  or  say  it  about  a  colored 
boy.  Nevertheless  I  want  you  always  to  remember 
this:  that  although  your  color  is  a  handicap  in  an 
external  way  and  may  hinder  you  in  reaching  the 
heights,  there  are  within  you  possibilities  that  can 
make  the  favored  man  ahead  of  you  know  that 
you  are  in  the  race. 

It  is  my  purpose  this  Sunday  evening  to  tell  you 
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of  some  of  the  more  important  things  in  life  that 
will  enable  you,  like  Will  Leavall,  to  succeed  in 
spite  of  being  at  a  discount. 

From  wheeling  ashes  he  became  assistant  fire- 
man, for  years  shoveling  coal  into  the  red  demon 
jaws  of  a  roaring  furnace  fire;  later  he  became  an 
assistant  in  the  engineering  department;  and  now 
he  is  the  assistant  electrical  engineer  of  a  several 
million-dollar  electric  light  plant.  Each  night  finds 
him  on  duty  in  full  charge  of  this  great  plant. 
One  careless  act,  one  dishonest  deed,  or  five  min- 
utes of  sleep  could  cause  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  damage  to  the  property  in  his  care  and 
millions  of  dollars  of  loss  to  the  company  and 
those  depending  upon  the  service  that  the  com- 
pany renders. 

Even  in  the  early  days  of  wheeling  ashes  Will 
Leavall  must  have  had  a  certain  rather  fine  if 
perhaps  unconscious  code  of  honor  which  he  tried 
to  follow.  It  is  easy,  after  associating  with  a  fel- 
low being,  to  learn  what  his  code  of  honor  is.  And 
as  soon  as  we  know  the  code,  we  know  the  man. 
A  business  house  knows  the  other  houses  with 
which  it  deals,  and  it  knows  the  personal  codes 
of  the  men  who  are  in  charge  of  these  houses.  As 
a  result  it  will  extend  unlimited  credit  to  some 
houses  and  no  credit  at  all  to  others.  It  will  deal 
with  some  without  any  written  agreement,  and  re- 
fuse to  deal  with  others  unless  there  is  a  contract 
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which  is  drawn  up  by  a  skilful  lawyer  highly  paid 
for  the  purpose.  Dealings  among  individuals  are 
the  same.  If  a  man's  code  is  high  and  honorable, 
he  will  have  little  trouble  in  getting  along.  The 
youth  who  begins  life  by  formulating  a  code  of 
conduct  and  living  up  to  it  usually  finds  respect 
and  trust  among  his  fellows.  The  youth  who  con- 
stantly lowers  his  code  for  his  own  temporary  ad- 
vantage is  in  the  majority  among  the  unemployed. 
Not  all  important  men  have  high  codes,  but  all 
great  men  have  them.  Real  success  is  not  meas- 
ured by  the  amount  of  honors  or  money  that  a  man 
has  won,  but  by  the  honesty  of  purpose  with  which 
he  has  faced  life.  Then,  too,  it  is  easy  to  face  a 
situation  in  the  beginning;  keeping  it  up  is  the 
thing  that  grows  so  discouraging.  The  soldier  song 
about  the  last  long  mile  was  popular  because  the 
weary  hiker  knew  by  experience  that  it  spoke  the 
truth.  Earnestness  and  energy  are  common  enough 
at  the  beginning,  but  an  enthusiasm  that  is  unflag- 
ging and  never  becomes  dull  by  exertion  is  rare. 
It  is  not  effort  only,  but  sustained  effort  in  life  that 
counts.  The  tracks  of  the  starters  in  the  race  are 
strewn  along  every  highway.  It  is  keeping  it  up 
that  wins — relentless  determination  to  see  the  job 
through  even  though  it  involves  hardship  and 
drudgery. 

In  these  unsettled  times  when  too  many  of  the 
young  folks  seem  cursed  with  instability  one  can- 
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not  praise  highly  enough  a  life  like  this.  Sticking 
to  the  job  may  not  be  a  very  thrilling  thing  to 
accomplish,  but  an  honorable  old  age  without  so 
many  thrills  seems  much  the  more  preferable. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  many  different  kinds  of 
people  in  the  world,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
are  quite  a  number  of  selfish  ones,  even  some  that 
honestly  believe  they  are  very  good.  In  order  to 
get  through  life  it  is  not  necessary  to  walk  all 
over  the  other  fellows  or  to  take  from  them  what 
is  rightfully  theirs.  But  many  people  think  that 
they  are  to  do  this  to  every  traveler  they  meet. 
Instead  of  trying  to  help  one  along  the  way,  they 
will  regard  him  as  an  intruder  on  the  highway  and 
do  their  utmost  to  shove  him  off.  They  may  not 
do  this  with  malice,  but  they  do  it.  There  will  be 
smooth  going  and  hard  going,  about  equally  dis- 
tributed. But  if  you  do  not  have  the  qualities 
needed  for  the  hard  going  you  will  never  get  to 
the  smooth  places.  Sometimes  the  helping  hands 
to  be  found  are  few;  yet  the  thing  can  be  done.  It 
is  done  every  day.  Thousands  are  doing  it,  and 
doing  it  honestly  as  well  as  courageously.  They 
will  suffer  setbacks,  but  they  will  get  there.  They 
will  meet  with  surprises  and  disappointments,  but 
they  will  not  be  discouraged.  At  many  times  per- 
haps Will  Leavall  realized  that  life  is  a  rough 
road,  but  he  determined  to  travel  it  and  admirably 
succeeded  in  traveling  honorably. 


XI 
"  SHE  HATH  DONE  WHAT  SHE  COULD  " 

THE  great  World  War,  which  has  touched 
every  corner  and  spot  of  this  planet,  has 
influenced  conduct  in  a  multitude  of 
ways,  but  through  it  all  one  outstanding  fact  has 
been  that  those  who  wished  to  become  contributory 
forces  have  not  always  been  able  to  do  so  in  their 
own  way.  He  who  was  not  only  willing,  but  eager 
to  give  his  life  for  the  spread  of  democracy,  has 
sometimes  been  prevented  from  the  sacrifices  by 
dependent  ties  or  stern  duties  which  could  not  be 
ignored.  How  many  young  men  you  have  known 
with  the  holy  desire  to  crush  to  earth  Kaiserism 
and  Prussianism,  who  have  been  forced  to  relin- 
quish their  enthusiasm  and  remain  quiet  through 
the  struggle  here  as  elsewhere.  In  this  trying 
world  many  men  and  women  have  found  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  insurmountable  barriers; 
with  the  only  possible  alternative  of  making  count- 
less detours. 

So  great  has  this  upheaval  been  that  history 
shows  us  none  greater,  invading  every  branch  of 
society.  Among  women-folk,  as  we  all  know,  the 
effects  have  been  as  far-reaching  as  with  men. 
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Wonderful  stories  are  told  of  the  women  who 
gained  their  heart's  desire  in  following  husbands, 
lovers,  sons  or  brothers  to  the  scenes  of  the  deathly 
struggle  and  who  have  there  been  most  happy  in 
ameliorating  in  some  degree  the  horrors  of  warfare. 
Stories  of  these  devoted  women  have  been  on  every 
tongue;  printed  pages  have  been  filled  with  them 
until  the  hearts  of  those  at  home  have  been  filled 
with  love  and  admiration.  Not  all  women,  how- 
ever, have  been  given  this  privilege.  There  has 
been  a  vast  army  who  for  one  reason  or  another 
have  been  denied  active  participation  in  these 
scenes  of  horror.  There  were  limitations  in  every 
walk  of  life.  Some  there  were  who  were  too  old, 
others  who  were  too  young;  some  who  were  too 
poor,  others  who  were  too  weak.  We  have  heard 
in  a  vague  and  general  way  of  the  women  who  in 
the  quiet  corners  of  the  world  have  been  doing 
yeoman  services  for  the  cause  of  righteousness, 
and  to  these  women  one  and  all  we  do  honor. 
There  is  one  name,  however,  which  stands  out  over 
and  beyond  those  of  many  of  her  associates.  I 
am  thinking  now  of  Mrs.  George  A.  Joslyn,  a  dear 
friend  of  this  little  school  in  the  piney  woods,  long 
known  in  her  home  town  and  elsewhere  for  her 
good  works.  Her  name  comes  to  us  with  appeal- 
ing force  because  it  is  one  ever  connected  with  a 
wonderful  helpfulness,  not  only  during  the  World 
War  but  in  every  department  of  social  service 
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known  to  women.  The  first  time  I  saw  this  good 
lady  from  whose  life  I  want  to  draw  a  lesson  for 
you  was  in  her  home,  the  beautiful  stone  palace, 
Joslyn  Hall,  which  cost  more  than  all  of  the  homes 
of  our  people  and  all  of  their  churches  and  school- 
houses  in  Rankin  and  Simpson  Counties.  The 
next  time  I  saw  her  some  years  later,  she  was  in  a 
Red  Cross  Canteen  in  the  general  waiting  room  of 
a  union  depot,  the  most  public  of  all  places.  The 
burden  of  great  wealth  was  not  met  by  this  most 
remarkable  woman  with  murmuring  and  repining 
but  with  a  spirit  of  rejoicing  that  she  was  given 
the  privilege  to  do  so  much  for  suffering  humanity. 
Like  her  kind-hearted  husband  who  has  gone  on 
before  her,  she  has  ever  tried  to  answer  the  world- 
wide question: 

Who  has  given  to  me  this  sweet, 

And  given  my  brother  dust  to  eat; 

And  when  will  his  wage  come  in? 

There  is  perhaps  no  other  test  so  great  in  the 
measure  of  a  human  soul  as  the  test  of  wealth. 
We  have  all  seen  men  and  women,  too,  to  whom 
wealth  is  not  a  trust,  nor  yet  a  means  to  a  greater 
end,  but  simply  an  avenue  to  greater  personal  and 
selfish  enjoyment.  >?They  have  never  learned  the 
joy  of  service,  the  sweetness  of  unrequited  help- 
fulness, or  the  rapture  of  lifting  loads  from  over- 
burdened shoulders. 
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Not  so  with  our  own  dear  Mrs.  Joslyn.  Her 
millions  are  her  blessed  opportunity;  the  splendid 
mansion  the  convenient  center  for  dispensing  good- 
ness and  charity.  Deprived  by  the  relentless  years 
from  joining  the  forces  of  nurses,  she  remained  at 
her  post,  giving  two  or  three  days  out  of  every 
week  at  the  soldiers'  canteen,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Red  Cross  work  through  the  entire 
duration  of  the  war.  Many  are  the  women  who 
in  her  social  position  would  have  said,  "  There  is 
nothing  for  me  to  do.  This  is  young  women's 
work;  let  them  see  to  it."  Not  so  did  she  read 
the  story  of  her  opportunity.  On  the  contrary  she 
gave  not  only  of  her  wealth  and  her  social  position, 
but  more,  she  gave  that  priceless  quality,  personal 
service.  Of  her  it  may  truly  be  said,  "  She  hath 
done  what  she  could." 

Of  how  many  women  can  those  same  few  words 
be  said?  How  many  have  given  so  freely  of  their 
alabaster  box  for  the  world's  need?  She  hath  done 
what  she  could.  My  hope  is  that  the  life  of  Mrs. 
George  A.  Joslyn  and  such  kindred  spirits  as  our 
friends— Mrs.  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Mrs.  Babette 
Frankel,  Mrs.  Dena  Bergeman  Maytag,  Mrs.  Alice 
P.  Cochran,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Finkbine  Souers,  Miss 
Beulah  Pack,  Miss  Josephine  Seaman,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Bok,  and  Miss  Isabel  Howland  may  be  for 
you  an  abiding  and  ever  fresh  inspiration. 


XII 

PETER  KING 

WHEN  you  came  into  the  chapel  this 
evening  and  found  in  your  seats  the 
little  cards  that  read,  "  Be  honest,  be 
patient,  and  love  your  work,  as  exemplified  in  the 
life  of  Peter  King,"  you  no  doubt  wondered,  "  Who 
is  Peter  King?  " 

He  is  not  a  great  man  as  the  world  usually 
thinks  of  greatness,  but  he  is  a  king  among  those 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  personal  service  for 
others.  He  is  my  cousin.  In  the  story  of  his  life 
there  is  inspiration  for  you  of  Piney  Woods. 

Born  of  slave-parents,  starting  out  in  life  pen- 
niless, just  as  you  will  have  to  start,  and  without 
the  advantage  of  an  education,  Peter  King  has 
made  a  success  of  his  life,  and  in  solving  his  own 
problem  he  has  helped  to  solve  the  larger  problem 
of  our  Race. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  his  life  is 
that  he  is  now  fifty-five  years  old,  and  has  worked 
for  but  three  families  during  his  entire  life.  The 
last  family  of  the  three  is  one  in  which  Peter  King 
has  been  for  thirty-seven  years.  It  is  that  of  the 
late  Mr.   Charles  E.  Perkins,  President  of   the 
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Burlington  Railroad.  For  thirty  years  he  was 
valet  for  Mr.  Perkins,  and  since  the  latters  death 
he  has  been  in  the  home,  in  the  service  of  Mrs. 
Perkins.  During  the  time  he  has  been  in  their 
employ  he  has  married,  raised  a  fine  family  of 
boys,  moved  from  a  Hide  rented  cottage  into  his 
ovm  modern,  eight-roomed  residence,  bought  two 
other  houses,  and.  above  all,  maintained  his 
equilibrium — by  which  I  mean  that  he  has  stayed 
in  his  place  and  done  his  work. 

One  of  the  first  things  you  will  observe  about 
Peter  King  is  the  cleanliness  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. Here  is  your  lesson:  Water  is  free,  soap 
costs  but  little,  and.  although  many  of  you  have 
only  the  clothing  that  you  wear,  you  should  keep 
your  bodies  clean  and  see  that  your  underclothing 
is  washed  often,  even  if  you  have  to  wash  it  at 
night.  Xo  one  has  ever  seen  Peter  King  with  dust 
or  grease  s:::s  on  his  clothing,  or  wearing  soiled 
linen.  Xor  does  he  go  about  with  buttons  missing 
and  unpolished  sh:es. 

Again,  this  man  of  whom  I  am  speaking  does 
not  have  a  false  sense  o:  pride.  Far  too  many  of 
our  boys  and  girls  consider  themselves  above  per- 
sonal sendee.  Remember  that  all  honest  work  is 
honorable.  Some  of  you  would  prefer  to  shun 
work  in  the  laundry,  the  dishwashing  or  scrubbing 
the  fiocr  with  a  brush.  In  your  Bibles  you  will 
find  these  beautiful  words:  "  For  though  I  be  free 
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Irom  all  men,  yet  have  I  made  myself  servant  unto 
all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more." 

Learn  another  lesson  from  Peter  King — patience. 
No  one  ever  saw  this  man  angry.  Patience  is  a 
great  virtue;  it  is  a  sort  of  power  that  comes  from 
within;  and  whenever  you  see  a  man  who  is 
patient,  you  have  found  a  man  who  can  pursue  a 
line  of  work  and  succeed  at  it.  Peter  King  has 
made  patience  a  part  of  himself  so  that  his  very 
presence  radiates  it.  When  you  have  become  like 
that  you  have  made  great  progress  in  life. 

But  above  all  his  other  virtues,  Peter  King  loves 
his  work.  One  summer  Mrs.  Perkins  sent  him 
away  to  a  health  resort  where  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  walk  about  and  drink  the  medicinal 
water.  Most  people  would  have  stayed  until  the 
last  possible  minute.  Not  so  with  this  man.  He 
loved  his  work  and  to  be  away  from  it  did  him 
more  harm  than  the  medicinal  waters  did  him 
good.  He  was  restless  and  wanted  to  hurry  home. 
That  marks  a  reliable  man.  How  many  of  you 
would  have  done  that? 

If  you  want  to  succeed,  follow  these  virtues  that 
Peter  King  exemplifies  for  you — honesty,  clean- 
liness, reliability,  patience,  and  love  for  your  work, 
whatever  it  is,  and  always  remember  the  words  of 
the  still  greater  King:  "  And  whosoever  shall  exalt 
himself  shall  be  abased;  and  he  that  shall  humble 
himself  shall  be  exalted." 
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XIII 

IN  APPRECIATION 

"  TtT"^  E  fust  time  I  ever  seed  Colonel  Dows 
was  at  de  funeral  of  oP  Uncle  Henry- 
Brown.  He  seemed  to  take  it  as  hard 
as  any  of  the  mourners.  Course  I  had  heard  of 
him,  but  I  hadn't  just  nebber  seed  him  to  know 
him." 

These  were  the  words  of  an  aged  colored  woman 
to  me  a  few  days  ago.  It  seems  that  Colonel  Dows 
had  always  had  in  his  heart  a  kindly  sympathy  for 
my  people. 

I  remember  so  well  the  first  time  I  saw  him. 
Working  late  one  night,  I  had  gone  to  his  home 
and  rung  the  bell.  I  knew  the  man  who  opened 
the  door  must  have  been  he.  "I  was  just  going 
up  to  dress  for  the  opera,"  he  said;  "  but  come  in." 
When  I  had  told  my  story,  he  went  to  a  little  desk 
in  the  corner  and  wrote  out  the  largest  check  I  had 
yet  received  in  Cedar  Rapids — twenty  dollars. 

One  day  in  late  October  I  had  arranged  with 
Mrs.  Dows  for  a  little  surprise  for  him  in  apprecia- 
tion of  his  interest  in  us.  He  had  just  sat  down 
to  the  table  when  our  Piney  Woods  boys  stole  up 
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to  the  front  door  and  into  the  vestibule  and  with 
their  Southern  harmony  sent  into  his  heart  the  sad 
sweet  words  of  "  Old  Black  Joe." 

Visibly  affected,  he  rose  from  the  table  and  with 
Mrs.  Dows  came  and  sat  down  before  us.  Never 
have  I  seen  a  strong  man  so  deeply  moved  as  he 
when  the  boys  sang  their  simple  heart-songs.  In 
that  quiet  cool  room  the  voices  of  four  little  colored 
boys  had  brought  to  him  a  message  of  the  faith- 
fulness and  goodwill  of  their  race;  and  in  his  tears 
and  my  own  I  realized  that  "  Music  is  the  speech 
of  angels." 

Through  little  acts  of  kindly  human  interest  one 
could  see  deep  into  the  heart  of  one  whose  life  was 
filled  with  perplexing  business  problems.  In  his 
passing  we  receive  a  benediction,  also  a  challenge 
to  make  our  lives  similarly  beautiful. 


In  those  early  days  of  trying  to  find  friends  who 
would  help  me  get  Piney  Woods  School  launched, 
Cedar  Rapids  was  among  the  first  towns  I  visited. 
One  of  the  first  persons  I  saw  was  an  immacu- 
lately dressed,  aristocratic  looking  man  riding  in 
an  electric  car.  Of  course  it  was  my  business  to 
inquire  who  he  was.  "  Why,  that  is  George  B. 
Douglas,  president  of  the  Starch  Works." 

Encouraged  by  friends  to  go  and  see  him,  I 
finally  went  timidly  to  the  office.    I  told  him  the 
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truth  about  the  neglected  educational  condition  of 
my  people  and  what  I  was  trying  to  do.  Though 
he  looked  as  kingly  as  a  lion,  he  sat  and  listened 
behind  his  desk,  and  when  I  left  with  a  generous 
check  I  knew  what  Alice  Cary  meant  when  she 
wrote: 


"  There  is  nothing  so  kingly  as  kindness, 
And  nothing  so  noble  as  truth" 


After  Mr.  Douglas  retired  from  active  business 
the  doors  of  "  Brucemore  "  were  always  open  to 
me.  Once  I  remember  talking  with  him  in  a  quiet 
cool  evening  there  in  the  great  living-room.  At 
the  close  of  the  visit  he  said,  "  Your  Piney  Woods 
School,  Mr.  Jones,  is  so  practical  that  it  will 
always  have  my  sympathy  and  support."  And  he 
handed  me  a  hundred  dollar  bill — the  first  one  I 
had  ever  seen. 

The  very  next  morning,  when  I  walked  into  the 
Continental  and  Commercial  Bank  to  see  Mr. 
Arthur  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Ralph  Van  Vechten,  I 
met  Mr.  Douglas.  Of  course  we  were  surprised 
to  meet  again  so  soon,  and  especially  in  Chicago. 
"  Mr.  Jones,"  he  said,  "  after  you  had  gone  and  I 
sat  thinking  over  what  you  had  accomplished  since 
I  first  met  you,  I  was  sorry  that  I  had  not  given 
you  more.    Here  is  an  additional  hundred." 

That  is  the  kind  of  man  George  B.  Douglas  was. 


XIV 
THE  CANDLE  OF  UNDERSTANDING 


P 


ERHAPS    the    quality   most    admired   by 
Americans    may    be    termed    "  unspoiled- 


plished  big  things  and  yet  kept  human.  Mr.  A.  A. 
Hyde,  originator  and  maker  of  Mentholatum,  is 
one  of  whom  this  can  be  said. 

Even  though  in  a  position  to  command  big  en- 
terprises, and,  by  the  same  token,  to  write  big 
checks,  Mr.  Hyde  has  lost  not  one  whit  of  his 
ability  to  do  little  things  which  cheer  and  guide 
others  along  the  Better  Road.  He  has  time  to 
arrange  and  publish  little  tracts  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  national  questions  which  he  feels 
might  be  neglected  by  people  who  do  not  realize 
the  full  meaning  of  these  things.  "  /  shall  light  a 
candle  of  understanding  in  thine  heart  which  shall 
not  be  put  out.3' 

To  Piney  Woods  Mr.  Hyde  has  proved  a  friend 
indeed.  He  has  shown  himself  best  in  being  will- 
ing to  take  up  a  fund  which  was  lagging  and  finish 
it  so  that  we  could  have  the  desired  object.  At 
one  time  there  was  great  need  for  a  new  house  for 
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experiment.  But  Mr.  Hyde  believed  in  the  gospel 
of  song  we  were  giving  with  our  young  people  in 
the  old  spirituals  and  he  encouraged  us  to  go 
ahead.  He  so  nearly  gave  the  entire  amount  for 
this  car  that  it  was  named  the  Mentho-Hyde. 

Since  then  he  has  helped  on  every  car  pur- 
chased and  every  big  bill  incurred.  That  means 
seven  or  eight  times  he  has  come  to  the  rescue  for 
new  equipment  or  overhauling.  One  remem- 
brance of  his  kindness  is  particularly  touching  to 
us.  Mrs.  Jones  had  been  getting  along  in  a  very 
uncomfortable,  very  inadequate  house  car.  We 
learned  of  a  splendid  car,  entirely  modern,  built 
by  a  wealthy  man  in  the  East,  which  had  been 
left  as  a  part  of  his  estate.  The  price  was  almost 
a  song  in  comparison  with  the  worth  of  the  car, 
but  it  seemed  a  mountain  to  us.  Mr.  Hyde  sym- 
pathized with  Mrs.  Jones'  need  and  through  his 
kindness  the  car  was  purchased.  Mrs.  Jones,  to- 
gether with  her  two  little  boys  and  a  group  of 
singers,  spent  practically  the  entire  last  year  and 
a  half  of  her  life  traveling  in  this  car.  The  ease 
and  convenience  of  this  equipment,  compared  with 
that  with  which  she  had  had  to  put  up  with  before, 
was  perhaps  one  thing  which  prolonged  her  life. 
At  least  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  realize  she  had  it 
and  the  pleasure  from  it. 

Early  in  the  tours  of  the  Cotton  Blossom  Singers 
we  had  realized  what  a  wealth  of  publicity  could 
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be  given  if  a  souvenir  program  was  put  into  the 
hands  of  each  person  who  attended  the  concerts. 
We  wanted  something  so  attractive  that  people 
would  care  to  take  it  home  with  them  and  keep 
it  for  reference.  But  the  cost  seemed  prohibitive 
to  us.  During  the  past  five  years  Mr.  Hyde  has 
met  practically  all  of  the  bills  for  these  souvenir 
programs.  As  a  matter  of  record  as  to  results  I 
want  to  tell  of  one  case  in  San  Diego.  One  rainy 
night  when  few  attended  the  concert  a  young 
woman  took  home  her  souvenir  program.  Her 
aged  father  had  not  been  able  to  get  out  to  the 
concert;  so  it  served  her  in  telling  him  of  the 
singers  and  the  story  they  told  of  Piney  Woods 
School.  It  gave  pictures  of  their  car  and  their  life 
at  the  school.  The  father  knew  one  of  the  men 
whose  name  was  mentioned  as  a  reference.  So  he 
and  the  daughter  decided  they  would  like  to  give 
something  toward  the  endowment  fund  of  the 
school,  and  a  check  for  $500  was  the  result. 

One  spring  not  long  ago  we  were  in  a  quandary 
as  to  how  to  outfit  the  groups  for  the  road.  We 
had  the  cars,  but  most  of  them  were  in  need  of 
overhauling,  repainting,  and  reequipping.  We 
knew  the  needs  but  had  not  the  money  with  which 
to  get  matters  under  way.  Mr.  Hyde,  as  head  of 
his  benevolent  society,  felt  our  needs  and  met  them 
with  a  check  which  would  cover  the  entire  amount. 
I  have  never  known  more  relief  from  the  lifting  of 
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a  load  from  my  shoulders  than  came  when  he  did 
this  for  us. 

This  grand  old  friend  has  been  an  inspiration 
to  me.  His  utter  simplicity  of  trust,  and  his  belief 
in  his  high  office  of  friend  to  humanity,  has  over- 
shadowed a  thousand  occurrences  that  would  tend 
to  make  me  cynical.  I  find  in  him  the  ideal  given 
us  in  George  Eliot's  The  Choir  Invisible: 

.    .    .    To  be  to  other  souls 
The  cup  of  strength  in  some  great  agony, 
Enkindle  generous  ardor,  feed  pure  love, 
Beget  the  smiles  that  have  no  cruelty, 
Be  the  sweet  presence  of  a  good  diffused, 
And  in  diffusion  ever  more  intense! 


XV 
BILL  HOUSE 

IT  was  out  in  a  little  western  Iowa  town,  just 
after  the  sun  went  down  one  wintry  evening. 
The  three  of  us  had  just  finished  supper.  It 
was  a  delightful  meal,  not  only  in  what  was  on 
the  table,  but  also  in  the  whole-hearted,  happy 
spirit  engendered  by  Colonel  Bopp,  the  host.  Be- 
fore telling  me  of  Bill  House  he  had  been  talking 
about  himself.  He  had  once  thought  the  chief  end 
of  life  was  making  money  and  assembling  property. 

Colonel  Bopp  was  large  of  stature  and  had  taken 
pride  in  feeling  that  his  heart  was  cold  flint  instead 
of  the  fine  gold  it  really  was.  With  his  magnetic 
personality,  his  genial  smile,  and  the  engaging 
twinkle  in  his  eyes,  he  first  told  how  the  little  lady 
opposite  us  had  come  into  his  life.  "  While  I  had 
always  been  ordering  other  secretaries  around  and 
enjoying  their  quaking  at  the  sound  of  my  foot- 
steps or  voice,"  he  said,  "  well,  I  don't  know  how 
she  did  it,  but  you  see  I  am  tamed. 

"  Then  one  day  a  little  colored  woman  came  into 
my  office,"  he  continued,  "  and  told  me  she  was 
Mrs.  Laurence  C.  Jones  from  the  Piney  Woods 
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School  for  colored  folks  down  South.  I  turned  her 
down  in  my  usual  way,  and — don't  you  know? — 
in  return  she  just  smiled  and  talked  to  me  in  such 
an  intelligent,  ladylike  way  that  I  grew  ashamed 
of  myself  to  think  that  here  I  was  of  a  supposedly 
superior  race,  with  all  the  advantages  of  inherit- 
ance, educational  conditions  and  a  prosperous  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  that  here  was  a  little  col- 
ored woman  talking  to  me,  using  the  best  of 
English  and  telling  me  things  I  had  never  thought 
of  before.  It  just  melted  me  right  down.  I  gave 
her  a  check  and  I've  had  a  different  view  of  life 
and  what  we  are  here  for  ever  since. 

"  Why — do  you  know? — we  have  men  in  this 
county  worth  thousands  of  dollars  who  never  think 
of  anybody  or  anything  but  themselves;  men  who 
just  gouge  and  grasp  and  hoard  every  dollar  they 
can  get  hold  of  and  who  feel  absolutely  no  interest 
in  or  responsibility  for  the  community  or  those  of 
our  common  country  who  have  never  had  a  square 
chance  in  life;  men  whose  souls  are  so  warped 
that  no  condition,  I  don't  care  how  sad  and  pitiful, 
could  move  them  to  help  relieve  the  suffering. 
Why,  there  was  a  half-wit  here  in  our  town  who 
felt  a  community  responsibility  and  understood  the 
real  meaning  of  life  far  more  than  many  who  have 
all  of  their  faculties  and  many  monetary  advan- 
tages."   Then  followed  the  story  of  Bill  House. 

Bill  had  been  born  without  certain  faculties  that 
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are  considered  essential  to  a  normal  being  and 
nothing  but  dreariness  could  be  the  outlook  as  the 
people  in  the  town  watched  him  grow  up  through 
his  teens  to  young  manhood.  Not  only  was  he 
half-witted,  but  he  was  not  fully  developed  physi- 
cally and  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech.  Had 
he  had  parents  or  a  guardian,  they  would  no  doubt 
have  placed  him  in  an  institution,  but  he  was  alone 
and  the  country  was  without  social  workers  in  those 
earlier  days.  So  folks  only  said,  "  Poor  Bill 
House!  "  and  let  him  live  in  a  little  shack  beside 
the  road  that  led  to  Main  Street. 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  Iowa  when  telephones 
were  rare  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  the 
most  prosperous  business  houses.  No  one  in  the 
country  had  them.  In  those  same  days  people  in 
the  towns  were  dependent  for  fuel  on  the  loads  of 
wood  brought  in  by  the  country  people.  The  tele- 
phone company  put  a  telephone  in  Bill's  shack, 
and  at  any  time  of  night  when  into  his  clouded 
brain  filtered  the  sound  of  the  'phone  bell,  open 
would  come  the  faded  blue  eyes,  and  out  of  his 
warm  bed  would  scramble  Bill  to  answer  the  voice 
at  the  other  end  of  the  wire.  Then  out  into  the 
rain  or  snow  or  wintry  wind  he  would  go  to  the 
party  wanted  with  his  one  inevitable  message, 
"  Come  right  now,  waiting  for  you,  sitting  waiting 
for  you  at  the  'phone." 

During  the  day  he  was  always  upon  the  streets, 
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but  he  was  not  loafing,  nor  was  he  begging.  He 
was  on  important  business  for  the  people  of  his 
town.  When  a  man  wanted  a  load  of  hay,  he 
would  tell  Bill  to  watch  for  one.  When  a  farmer 
came  in,  Bill  would  accost  him  in  his  quaint  way, 
"  Your  load  hay  sold?  No?  I  got  man  wants  load 
hay  right  now,  come  on,  wants  it  right  now." 
Smile  if  you  will,  but  that  crude  sentence  was  the 
means  of  saving  hundreds  of  steps,  much  time  and 
great  inconvenience  for  many  people.  For  this 
service  a  man  would  give  him  a  quarter. 

If  a  lawyer  or  real  estate  man  or  other  party 
wanted  to  see  some  man,  Bill  would  get  fifteen 
cents.  If  a  lady  wanted  some  one  to  help  her  clean 
house  or  cook,  she  would  tell  Bill  and  he  would  go 
for  those  who  he  knew  did  that  kind  of  work.  No 
woman  was  afraid  of  him.  He  had  a  native  chiv- 
alry and  often  rebuked  others  for  making  uncom- 
plimentary remarks  after  some  woman  had  passed. 
He  never  begged,  but  earned  his  living  by  genuine 
service.  If  he  happened  to  be  out  of  funds,  he 
borrowed  money  from  some  one  whom  he  served 
and  always  paid  it  back.  Begging  was  contrary 
to  his  code  of  living.  Because  of  his  feeling  the 
officials  at  the  court  house  had  him  come  up  and 
pay  a  little  tax  like  the  others  so  that  he  might 
know  he  was  some  one  in  the  community. 

One  day  Bill  did  not  appear  on  the  streets  of  the 
town,  and  when  his  friends  went  to  his  little  shack, 
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they  found  that  the  frail  body  had  given  way  to 
the  ravages  of  illness.  The  hard-headed  business 
men  clubbed  together  and  sent  him  to  a  hospital 
where  he  would  be  well  cared  for,  and  the  women 
of  West  Union  vied  with  each  other  in  their  at- 
tention to  his  needs.  But  it  all  was  of  no  avail  and 
one  day  Bill's  spirit  passed  out.  Two  days  later 
there  was  a  funeral,  the  largest  funeral  which  had 
ever  been  in  the  town  or  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. There  were  only  a  few  times  in  the  history 
of  the  town  when  the  court  house  and  every  bank 
was  closed  and  when  every  merchant  in  the  city 
suspended  business  for  a  private  reason.  But  that 
happened  during  the  hours  when  the  half-wit,  Bill 
House,  was  laid  to  rest.  He  had  never  attended 
church,  for  his  mind  would  not  absorb  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all,  but  Bill  had  gone  to  funerals  and  had 
seemed  to  understand;  so  with  no  sense  of  loss 
except  their  own,  they  laid  the  mentally-maimed 
boy  away.  To  him  death  brought  the  respect  his 
life  had  earned. 

TRUE  TO  A  TRUST 

Bill  had  developed  a  quality  which  eclipsed  all 
his  weaknesses  and  made  him  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable men  in  the  town.  To  be  true  to  his  trust 
became  Bill's  whole  life.  And  so  he  became  an 
essential  cog  in  the  telephone  system,  never  failing 
in  duty.    He  was  middle  man  between  business  of 
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the  town;  he  was  an  adjunct  to  the  professions  in 
his  service  to  lawyer  and  banker.  In  all  these 
ways,  feeling  the  dignity  of  his  work  and  earning 
the  respect  of  his  fellows,  he  was  truly  one  of  the 
most  useful  men  of  the  town,  a  sterling  example 
of  the  truth,  "  They  also  serve  who  only  stand 
and  wait."  Bill  saw  what  humanity  was  for.  He 
was  unselfishly  at  any  one's  service.  Jesus  taught 
the  same  thing  when  he  washed  the  feet  of  his 
disciples.  The  story  teaches  you  and  me  to  be 
true.  He  was  what  he  was.  He  knew  himself, 
not  knowing  the  town  was  honored  in  him.  Like 
the  child  born  in  a  manger,  he,  free  from  sin  and 
guilt,  was  better  than  the  inn,  and  the  ox  did  not 
feel  superior.  What  a  lesson  Bill  House  teaches 
those  who  are  a  curse  to  humanity  in  making 
everything  a  stepping  stone,  a  work-shop  of  selfish- 
ness, saying  in  substance,  "  I  do  this  until  I  get  to 
that;  I  practice  on  this  until  I  can  get  to  that!  " 
To  be  perfect  in  the  place  where  one  stands  is  the 
true  meaning  of  life.  Do  what  you  do,  be  what 
you  seem  to  be.  Bill's  weakness  was  his  strength. 
Amidst  poverty  and  discouraging  circumstances, 
what  a  lesson  in  persistence  and  fidelity  to  pur- 
pose! Released  for  a  time  from  the  hurdy-gurdy 
throbbing  of  life  and  the  monotonous  trains  of 
everyday  thought,  Bill's  life  raises  us  to  a  higher 
plane  of  thinking. 
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RESPONSIBILITY 

Bill  House  was  another  carrier  of  "  The  Message 
to  Garcia.'*  He  never  asked  "  Where  can  I  find 
him?  :'  "  Will  to-morrow  do?  "  He  went  out  to 
find  his  man  and  waited  and  watched  every  day 
until  he  found  him.  He  was  never  known  to  forget 
a  responsibility  reposed  in  him.  Many  a  secre- 
tary, stenographer,  clerk,  or  house-maid  could 
emulate  Bill  House  with  profit.  When  he  accepted 
a  responsibility,  it  was  his  job:  he  never  said,  "  Let 
George  do  it  "  or  "  Give  George  a  chance."  He 
was  George  and  the  job  was  his. 

THIS    ONE   THING  I   DO 

His  poor  cramped  mind  seemed  to  have  room 
for  only  one  idea  at  a  time,  but  that  idea  he  never 
let  go  until  he  had  made  the  most  of  it.  It  was 
making  the  most  of  the  one  idea  that  gave  us 
George  Eastman  and  the  Kodak.  Julius  Rosenwald 
and  the  Mail  order  business.  William  Wrigley  and 
Spearmint.  William  Horlick  and  Malted  milk,. 
Booker  Washington  and  Tuskegee.  C.  K.  Xash 
and  "  The  World's  gone  Xash,''  R.  E.  Olds  and 
the  Reo  Speed  Wagon.  A.  A.  Hyde  and  Menthola- 
tum.  John  H.  and  J.  L.  Kraft  and  their  cheese. 
Fred  M.  Kirby  and  his  ten  cent  stores,  and  Paul 
in  the  dim  days  of  the  past  declaring.  u  This  one 
thing  I  do."    Bill's  job  absorbed  him.    Let  him  of 
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the  jelly-fish  mind  and  activity  encompassing  a 
half  dozen  jobs  to  the  detriment  of  them  all,  look 
to  less  than  half  a  man,  who  was  absorbed  by  one 
job  until  he  completed  it. 

This  day  the  world  has  too  many  would-be  doc- 
tors who  would  have  made  better  laborers,  too 
many  preachers  who  would  have  made  better  book 
agents,  too  many  in  white  collar  jobs  who  would 
do  better  in  overalls.  But  Bill  House,  even  he  of 
the  clouded  vision,  never  undertook  more  than  he 
was  capable  of  doing  and  he  completed  it  a  hun- 
dred per  cent. 

NO  DOUBLE   CROSS 

You  can  hardly  find  a  business  man  who  would 
not  give  half  his  kingdom  for  more  men  who  are 
hundred  percenters  in  loyalty — men  who  are  not 
infected  with  the  insidious  germs  of  the  "  double 
cross,"  just  waiting  for  a  chance  to  bite  the  hand 
that  affords  them  sustenance  and  occupation.  In  a 
day  when  not  only  individuals  but  nations  have  re- 
vealed to  the  world  the  extent  deceit  and  the  "  dou- 
ble cross  "  can  go,  it  is  refreshing  and  gives  a  new 
faith  in  humanity  to  know  of  even  a  half-wit  who 
was  true  to  a  trust. 

WHEN  TAPS  ARE  SOUNDED 

On  what  tombstone  can  be  read  how  much 
money  a  man  made  or  saved?     From  how  many 
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pulpits  has  the  story  of  man's  material  achieve- 
ments been  sounded?  People  are  remembered  by 
the  way  they  used  the  light  they  had.  We  soon 
forget  the  greatest  hotel  or  office  building  a  man 
may  erect;  we  may  forget  even  the  author  of  great 
civic  reforms  and  laws;  but  the  light  of  a  man's 
spirit  glows  within  him.  Whether  it  is  the  candle 
light  of  Bill  House  or  the  arc  light  of  a  missionary 
in  darkest  Africa,  he  truly  gives  light  to  the  world, 
a  light  that  lives.  To  all  normal  people  some 
light  is  given.  It  may  be  candle  light  or  lamp 
light,  a  fifty-watt  electric,  or  an  arc  light.  And  to 
some  is  given  a  great,  powerful  searchlight.  It  is 
they  who  foresee  economic  conditions,  who  read  the 
political  signs  or  who  discern  the  advantage  in  some 
gigantic  financial  operation.  Others  may  shed 
their  light  on  educational  conditions.  Whatever  the 
size  of  your  light  in  any  of  these  directions,  when 
taps  are  sounded,  we  shall  not  remember  much 
concerning  the  amount  of  light  one  had  in  econom- 
ics or  politics  or  education,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
piling  up  of  money,  but  we  shall  remember 
whether  he  had  in  ;"  human  uplift,"  candle  light, 
lamp  light,  an  arc  light,  or  a  great  powerful  search- 
light that  revealed  the  need  for  churches  and 
schools  and  hospitals  and  the  Red  Cross  and 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

If  you  ever  visit  God's  Acre  out  at  West  Union, 
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you  will  find  a  grave  kept  fragrant  with  flowers  by 
people  who  will  never  forget  the  beautiful  lesson 
taught  them  by  Bill  House,  born  with  little  light, 
who  gave  all  of  that  to  others.  With  a  feeling  of 
shame  some  of  them  will  tell  you  that  there  are 
others  in  the  town  who  have  plenty  of  light,  money 
light,  brain  light,  body  light,  but  who  are  inferior 
to  Bill  House,  darkened  in  mind  and  weak  in  body, 
for  they  give  only  a  meager  part  of  their  bright- 
ness, while  he  gave  all  that  he  had. 

What  a  joy  it  is  to  think  of  Bill  House  standing 
before  God,  his  beautiful  soul  free  at  last  of  that 
old,  misshapen,  under-developed  shell  of  a  body, 
because  he  had  done  his  best  with  his  little  light, 
having  that  little  transformed  into  brilliance  like 
unto  nothing  else  the  world  has  ever  seen! 

"  And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us, 

And  only  the  Master  shall  blame; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money, 

And  no  one  shall  work  for  fame, 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working 

And  each,  in  his  separate  star, 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  It, 

For  the  God  of  Things  as  They  Are!9 
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